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FOREWORD 











The February issue of Educational Method contained four 
articles suggestive of changes in the curriculum of our schools, 
changes which the present world situation may hasten. Some of 
these are long over-due; some result from conditions either 
brought about or emphasized by recent and present events. This, 
the March number, continues to suggest lines of change. 

Two young service men write of their ideas on American 
education. We are aware of immediate demands on education 
made by the armed forces. To what extent are these long-time 
demands? What are the experiences which men who are faced 
with a great need for courage and skill believe most important? 
Whether or not these two soldiers are representative we do not 
know. The Board of Editors chose two whose schooling had been 
very different: one had a formal training in a great eastern city ; 
one an experimental education in a mid-west city. The emphasis 
each finally places on ability to think and to do is at least worth 
our consideration. 

It is the hope of the Board of Editors that teachers and 
supervisors may compare the suggestions offered in these two 
current issues. Each writer made his statement without knowl- 
edge of the other’s contributions. The total picture, however, is 
not inconsistent. Further discussion is essential, as is considera- 
tion of important areas not touched by these articles. Your sug- 
gestions will be helpful in planning future issues.—L.L. 
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TWO SOLDIERS LOOK AT EDUCATION 


SOME THINGS THE WAR HAS SUGGESTED TO ME 
ABOUT EDUCATION 


S. Sereeant T. W. Van Fossen 


In the beginning there was an environ- 
ment but there was no life in it. When 
some living thing came into that lifeless 
surrounding, the environment was by no 
means wholly suited to the new life. As 
a consequence change and growth took 
place in the small organism to the end 
that it would find itself better able to 
survive and even expand and grow. Not 
only were adjustments forced on the 
organism but it had its effect in chang- 
ing the environment, if only by dying 
and making limestone or coal or soil. It 
is enough to say that today a vast 
change has come about this earthly en- 
vironment due to the phenomenon of life, 
and that due to the successive stages 
and varied conditions of environment 
organic evolution has everywhere shown 
different manifestations of life. It is a 
most basic and ruling factor in living 
that one is always struggling against, as 
well as trying to work with, an un- 
sympathetic environment. There is then, 
in the realm of conscious human life, the 
necessity constantly to make adjustment, 
to learn to “go along with,” and often 
to attack and reshape to our own pur- 
poses the total of physical happenstance 
which surrounds us and which we call 
environment. 

Man’s environment was not created in 
terms of human life. A bird sings a note 


which his ears cannot hear. His eyes do 
not perceive many of the real appear- 
ances of nature. He cannot eat and find 
nourishment or pleasure in all the plants 
and animals that exist in his world. His 
contact with his environment is limited 
to perception though senses and the 
ability to coordinate and make order out 
of his perceptions. Yet in this equip- 
ment and ability man is aware that he 
does not encompass the physical world. 
Consequently he finds an everpresent 
necessity to bridge the difference between 
an environment that would suit his physi- 
cal, emotional and spiritual make-up and 
the actual conditions in which he finds 
himself. He must abstract such order 
as he perceives in nature and recreate 
his world in wholly human terms. Thus 
from the whole range of sound he or- 
ganizes music to suit the limitations of 
his own hearing. And he must inces- 
santly create new forms of music to 
integrate new ranges or appearances of 
sound in order that he may maintain 
his understanding and mastery over that 
part of his environment and keep it re- 
lated to an organic whole. In so doing 
he creates a necessary sympathetic world 
in which for a time he can exist. It is 
the same with all things. When the cave 
man draws on his cave walls he is not 
engaged in time-wasting “frills,” he is 


The Board of Editors last summer decided that the readers of Educational Method 
would be interested in reading the ideas on education which some of our men in service 
are thinking-out. The two responses here presented are from young men who have been 


more than a year in the service.—Editor. 
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fulfilling an essential need. He was, of 
course, a natural being who perhaps felt 
these needs more acutely than a great 
many people today whose lives have be- 
come so artificial they believe a steam- 

~heated house near to grocers, theatres 
and department stores, and to that small 
phase of one operation they perform for 
a living, is indeed a background for a 
life conducive to civilization. 

Of the different lives people in America 
live today, the most are removed from 
a direct and realistic appraisal of their 
environment. They have become blind 
to blight, even finding it a convenient 
“standard of living.” They accept 
social disjointments and cancers and 
general dreary ugliness as a natural en- 
vironment suitable to sustain their social 
life and even their materialist “civiliza- 
tion.” They accept the dead hand of 
past patterns being laid over new situa- 
tions (just as most of us have faked 
“style” laid over the fronts of our houses 
and can seldom manage to bring style 
all the way around, four square). One 
cannot think this unrelated to laying 
dead patterns over people in whole vast 
areas of the earth. Great patterns of 
nations proceed upward out of a sound 
honest natural basis where the people 
are in firm possession of their own land 
and production, loving, working with 
and cultivating it; where the rapport of 
the individual to the whole as well as 
immediate environment reflects in group 
attitudes. People must be wholly able 
to bring to bear directly upon their 
environment the best products and 
thought of their time. Then they can 
begin to cultivate richly and end the 
rape of the land; develop meaningful 
craft in terms of machine technique; 
learn that education is not a formula to 
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be prescribed in identical or even vary- 
ing doses but is the living creative guid- 
ance given the individual (at least in 
democracy) to the end that his per. 
sonality is integrated, developed in its 
uniqueness and functioning well in s0- 
ciety. Of such is the basis of culture 
in the individual from which a grow 


pattern takes its shape of characteristic) 


civilization. It all grows from within, 
It is not imposed any more than a mag. 
nificently characteristic tree grew to fill 
a preconceived form. The seeds of 


genesis tell surely, and then in the vaga-| 


ries of existence good or poor form is the 
result of the inner potential for growth 
feeding upon poor or rich soil. It is the 
urgent necessity to make that soil or en- 
vironment humanly rich. 

It is right to think of these objectives 
when thinking of winning the war. For 


what are the simplest terms of a natural|” 


basis for life on earth? In this people 
must be clear before discussing education 
during war both for the war and the 
peace. Surely education is either means 
to natural and good order in society or 
it is the confused uneven mirror of a con- 
fused uneven society or it is the per 
versely conceived tool to the ends of 4 
small group and an inhuman social or- 
ganization. Of necessity the educational 
institution is changing drastically. But 
apart from the teaching of technical 
skills, which the government has under- 
taken on a vast scale, how should the 
changing forms of education be directed 
to provide a meaningful pattern of life 
for the individual, a great American cul- 
ture developing from that pattern? It 
has been thought to achieve this by the 
endless copying of outward forms o 
former great patterns. Education to- 
ward culture has taken the method of 
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classes to study past greatness utterly 
out of relation to the inner reason, the 
necessity for the form known to be great. 
Such pretension misses the point and now 
it is necessary to return for inspiration 


.f not so much to the past as to a healthy 


honest regard for the present scene, the 
better to shape its resources into great- 
ness previously unknown. The classroom 


| and the school have been burst at once 


from without and within by the insistence 
of life that it be the center of study— 
not study the means to a system to be 
‘imposed on life. The focus must con- 
sciously shift to the creative reshaping 
ahead. 

War requires technical skills and abili- 
ties from nearly all men. So the major 
role of education today is to supply tech- 
nically trained men for the war effort. 
‘It must here be emphasized that people 
will surely not acquire mastery over the 
problems of living with machines unless 
there is a more widespread understanding 
of the nature of science and skill. The 
danger in the sole teaching of skills and 
trades lies in that it is precisely the ma- 
terial organization of our world that has 
broken down. It is an ability to inform 
from within, to give materials and skills 
their appropriate and meaningful place 
that is almost wholly lacking—that abil- 
ity the fostering of which society entrusts 
to education. 

In the past, training to operate and 
use our tools has generally produced, far 
from a feeling of mastery, a sense of 
subordination to the machine and _be- 
cause of the misunderstanding of the 

achine in human terms and the nature 
of ownership, it has unquestionably pro- 
Wuced servility. This servile attitude on 
the part of people everywhere is taking 
form in demands for an increase of 
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mechanical-automatic patterns that they 
may act without thought in all areas of 
their lives as they do in their work. And 
inasmuch as they have no way of acting 
upon their circumstances individually, 
pitting themselves against a situation in 
which, for example, they are unable to 
buy wheat when granaries are full, for 
reasons of security they will surrender 
to outside control what remains of their 
ingenuity and inventiveness as individuals 
coping directly with real problems. No 
nation or thought has solved the enigma 
of man and machine; indeed technical 
training does not. But if in winning the 
war a generation or more is left dwarfed 
and thwarted, subservient technicians 
abandoned to the machine and finance 
capitalism, be assured that though Hitler 
is gone, the disorders that brought his 
rise are present in ever more aggravated 
forms providing the framework for the 
super or lesser Hitlers just around the 
corner. The institution of education is 
responsible that people do not mistake 
their skills for their social and cultural 
end. It is also responsible for the de- 
velopment of a society based in the 
quality of the individual related to the 
human community who has an assimi- 
lated understanding of tools and tech- 
niques and materials to produce expres- 
sive forms for his institutions of learn- 
ing and government, for his kitchen pots, 
houses and machines. And producing 
forms not once but constantly, as the 
form must constantly change, as all liv- 
ing things do change. 

Education therefore must achieve and 
impart an attitude of dynamic equilibri- 
um in the stead of static ideas of order. 
It must be flexible and infinitely varied 
for the whole man of many require- 
ments, standing opposed to any limit- 
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ing conception of what makes up a man. 
This is a time when it is necessary to 
decide whether a man is the instrument 
of one operation in an industrial organ- 
ization—the efficient helpmate of the ma- 
chine—a_ balance provided through 
leisure to attend a ball game—or a 
human being capable of producing pat- 
terns on earth of the highest order, the 
greatest richness, the while demonstrat- 
ing qualities of character and individu- 
ality in each case yet unseen. 

To decide in favor of the latter would 
be to think in other terms than the cen- 
tralized agglomeration of machines, con- 
trol, segregation, departments, pigeon 
holes, over-specialization. For there is 


The original title of th’s article is too 
large in scope and must be qualified by 
any writer who wishes to convey some 
specific ideas based on. the experience of 
a year and a half in the United States 
Army. The context of the article, 
therefore, is derived from the writer’s 
observation during his thirteen weeks’ 
basic training and during the long, sub- 
sequent period which he has spent as an 
instructor in a rifle company. 

This latter company needs some de- 
scription for the reader to understand 
fully some points made. It is one of a 
group of special training companies es- 
tablished by War Department in every 
infantry replacement center for the pur- 
pose of bringing those men—illiterates, 
trainees coming from foreign back- 
grounds, poorly coordinated men—to a 
point of development where they will be 
of effective use to the Army. It is be- 
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WHAT THE WAR HAS TAUGHT ME ABOUT EDUCATION 


SerGeant Georce E. O’Brien 















not a whole picture by which they em 
relate and give stability and meaning 
the individual man. Education’s role lie 
in relating present day man to present 
day environment and both must change 
toward oneness. There is a great nee 
for the kind of education that is openly 
an experiment in living, the integration 
of all those now disintegrating influence 
and factors, that the essentials, the 
simples, of a good life today may 
found. In this time of war, the respons: 
bility falls to education that men wilh 
not lose in the narrow confines of anf} 
present the broad and continuing strug 
gles to better relate humans to each other 
and their unsympathetic environs. 





































































lieved that between 125,000 and 150,000 
soldiers in various camps throughout the 
country are engaged in acquiring som 
degree of literacy in special training 
companies or night classes. These me 
are from the groups classified as Grou) 
V or lower Group IV according to the 
Army General Classification Test and/or 
the A.B.C. test, the non-language test. 
Usually, they are also given the Weel- 
sler Intelligence Test, and those who are 
transferred to this company are men who 
have been carefully selected by a crev 
of trained interviewers and _ classifier 
who use as one of their bases for selec 
tion the fact that the men possess potet- 
tial capability which can emerge mort 
clearly and grow more steadily under thi 
special training which they will receive. 

Naturally, the program of work i 
such a company, if it is to achieve ilf 
purpose, must differ from that follow 
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caf’ jn a normal rifle company. Although the thesis that a soldier, to be of real 
g tof the goals and general outlines are alike, service to his organization, should be able 
‘lis this program varies from camp to camp, to read, write and work with simple num- 
sent and the writer can describe adequately bers, but such a justification seems 
ng'® only the particular company in which he hardly necessary. It is obvious also that 


need has worked. such abilities are a privilege which every 

enly The men are trained carefully and soldier should enjoy. 

tionf ith as much individual attention as pos- It is safe to say at this point that some 
Pp 3 p 


Nees ible for sixteen weeks during which time state governments have failed in their 


the they are instructed not only in the mili- responsibility to make sure that their 

b tary activities basic to a rifle company youth attend schools for a sufficient num- 
s' but also in the simplest fundamentals of ber of years for long-lasting, useful 
wil reading, writing and arithmetic. The learning, and it is also safe to add that 
NF necessity for this latter study should not many schools have not made sure that 
a be of surprise to those readers who are their pupils were actually learning in 
ther 


educators since it is apparent that many a real and practical sense. It is cer- 
phases of military work demand a fair tainly true that a soldier who cannot 
use of the three r’s by efficient enlisted use reading, writing and arithmetic skills 
yp men. There are many examples to cite, well enough to have them function in his 
: and the following are but a few that come _ everyday life, in the Army, is actually 
to mind: a soldier must be able to sign illiterate. Many men having fifth, sixth 
his name legibly on the payroll, a pass, and higher grades of education and fair 
006 a message, and so forth; he should have 1.Q.’s who have gone through this com- 
t th! the morale build-up of being able to write pany were functionally illiterate. The 
somf his own letters and to read the answers fault seems to lie primarily with their 
ningf received; he benefits in a military sense instructors who were easily satisfied that 
mei from an ability to read manuals, bulle- they understood the essential meaning 
rouyf tins, special orders, messages, and so and use of the memorized alphabet and 
the forth, and some of his free time should arithmetic tables. 

d/orf be spent pleasurably and profitably read- A quick glance at some statistics 
test. ing publications taken from the camp should be of service here. The 1940 
ccf library; it is important for him to know census significantly reveals that more 
» art how much pay he can expect at the end than 10,000,000 men and women of a 


whof of the month and how to budget the total of 73,000,000 adults in the nation, 
creff money wisely so that his needs will be oy 13.57 per cent, have never had more 


ifiesf’ met over the period; he should be able than a fourth grade education. More 
elec} to make purchases and be confident than 30 per cent of the adult population 
oteif that he receives the correct change; he jn Louisiana, South Carolina and Mis- 
should possess the ability to compute  sissippi have had less than fourth grade 
windage and elevation quickly and surely schooling. Eight other southern states 
‘— on his rifle, the Browning Automatic jndicate more than 20 per cent. The 
_ Rifle, the Browning Light Machine Gun, exact figures as shown in a bulletin issued 
| the trench mortar. There are many other on “The Educational Attainment of the 
instances that one can mention to justify [opulation 25 Years of Age and Over 
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in the U. S.: 1940,” on April 23, 1942, 
reveal that there were 74,775,836 adults 
twenty-five years of age or over. There 
was no report upon their education from 
1,041,970 of these. Those who had never 
completed a year in school numbered 
2,799,923, and 7,304,689 had completed 
only from one to four years. From this 
group, and especially from the portion 
of it represented by the South, comes 
the majority of the men who receive 
special training here since this camp is 
one training center for men from the 
North-Central and Southern states. 
According to infrequent news articles, 
it seems apparent that many school sys- 
tems are not so conscious of the neces- 
sity of ensuring that their students be- 
come literate and quick-thinking in any 
situation encountered as they are about 
developing their youth into specialists, 
who can fit into any one of the armed 


forces or defense industries, equipped to 


do specific jobs. It was reported in the 
New York papers some months ago, for 
example, that “. . . the Board of Educa- 
tion is preparing its high school courses 
so that they will be more in line with 
the requirements set forth in Army man- 
uals.” The article continues, “Revisions 
in the high school curriculum will empha- 
size skills re »ired by specialists in the 
Armed Forces or by men in war produc- 
tion industries.” This attitude is typical 
of many educators throughout the coun- 
try and should certainly help markedly 
to overcome the extreme need for spe- 
cialists which was so strongly pointed 
out in a speech some months ago made 
by Lieutenant-General Somervell, Com- 
manding General, Services of Supply, to 
a group of several hundred leading edu- 
eators. During this speech, General 
Somervell made the following startling 


statements which, in a great sense, are 
a reflection not only on our educational 
institutions but also on our nation as 4 
whole. 


Our army today is an army of specialists, 
Out of every 100 men inducted into the 
service, sixty-three are assigned to duties 
requiring specialized training. We aren't 
getting those sixty-three specialists through 
the induction centers. But modern mechan- 
ized warfare dictates that we must have 
them. 

Yes, we must have these specialists— 
these men who know the fundamentals of 
electricity, who know automotive mechanics, 
who can operate radios, or dismantle car- 
buretors. Without them, your army would 
be an incongruous mass, incapable of at- 
taining any objective. 

How badly do we need them? 
is the deficit? 

Here are some figures. Listen to these, 
ladies and gentlemen. For herein is the 
crux of your Army’s need for trained man- 
power. 


How big 


On January 1, 1942, out of every 1,000 
men inducted, your Army needed fifteen 
who had some kind of training as radio 
operators. From February 1, 1942, through 
March 31, 1942, we were getting less than 
one man per 1,000. We were short then al- 
most fifteen men per 1,000 inducted. Think 
of that! Actually out of every 300,000 
men inducted, we needed 4,689 with train- 
ing as radio operators. We were getting 
135. We were short 4,554. 

Out of every 300,000 men _ inducted, 
your Army needed 4,501 with training as 
medical technicians. We were getting 166, 
a shortage of 4,335. We needed 4,372 tele- 
phone and telegraph linemen. We were 
getting 343, a shortage of 4,029. We needed 
1,562 master mechanics. We were getting 
fourteen, a shortage of 1,548. 

In the entire field of automotive mechan- 
ics, which includes many allied subjects, 
out of every 300,000 men inducted, we 
were short 10,437. That means a shortage 
of 34,790 out of every 1,000,000 men. In 
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an Army of 4,000,000 men, that’s a short- 
age of 139,160 automotive mechanics. 
Taking only those specialists in which 
the Army has found major shortages we 
fnd a total of 62,853 lacking in every 
500,000 men inducted. That adds up to 
938,040 in an Army of 4,000,000 men. 


Somewhat in contrast with the New 
York report but not at variance with 
the General’s statements, the Arizona 
Republic reported last fall that “. . . the 
state’s educational institutions have been 
geared to meet many new wartime needs. 
For many educators this has been a 
summer of intensive activity to the end 
that the school system may meet the 
challenge which the war has brought.” 
It is indicated that the state educators 
have prepared many new curricula “in a 
form to make simpler the training of 
men for the armed forces—as, for ex- 
ample, special courses designed to lead 
to the making of fighter pilots and their 
auxiliaries.” The state educators took 
cognizance of the fact, moreover, that 
the average soldier was “woefully un- 
prepared and infacile with arithmetic” 
and knew very little “about any nation 
lving very far from the immediate boun- 
daries of the continental United States,” 
and planned to lay stress on these two 
subjects. 

It is the average soldier about whom 
the writer is concerned, and he is repre- 
sented neither by the typical Special 
Training Company trainee nor the medi- 
cal technician. He is the common in- 
fantryman who must tend to his daily 
needs both in the garrison and in combat 
duty, who must know himself and _ his 
potential ability, understand his position 
of trust and responsibility in the squad, 
platoon, company and battalion, be 
aware of the possible effective use of 


his equipment. The great need for units 
such as Special Training Companies 
serves to demonstrate the lack of effec- 
tive education in the country. The great 
demand for specialists indicates that the 
nation and its educators alike lacked 
foresight and failed to give to those many 
capable youth the intensive vocational 
training which would have fitted them 
into the specialized branches of the Army 
as well as civilian life. 

Some effective means must be found 
whereby the country’s youth is retained 
in school until they are functionally 
literate. Perhaps before this statement 
should come the statement that some 
means must be ascertained to teach those 
who wish to teach how to assist the youth 
to become functionally literate. The 
point has been stressed before, and its 
simplicity makes the writer hesitant to 
repeat, but it is obvious that one of the 
greatest services which schools can give 
the Army is to graduate into it men who 
can read, write and work with numbers. 
Illiteracy must be overcome before men 
become soldiers and not after. The dull- 
ing effect which lack of education has 
on the majority of unschooled soldiers 
makes them unable to take orders and 
execute them efficiently because they are 
not able to understand. Certainly the 
cffective teaching of the three r’s and 
the necessity for following directions 
and, further than that, accepting a great 
share of responsibility, which form such 
un important part of the progressive 
school’s program, would serve to pro- 
duce men who are capable of assuming 
their rightful role in an intelligently 
active United States Army. The chal- 
lenge is for the educators outside the 
airmy to take. 





WAR AND THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


Ear. S. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 


Since one hundred years ago—or 
more—we have been living in what 
Graham Wallas has called The Great 
Society. During this time. 

the external conditions of civilized life 

have been transformed by a series of 

inventions which have abolished the old 

limits to the creation of mechanical force, 

the carriage of goods and men, and com- 

munication by written and spoken words’. 
This Great Society, made possible by 
technology and trade, is not, however, a 
community. It is not a community be- 
cause its integrity is based on symbiotic 
rather than social relations; that is, on 
relations which are utilitarian rather 
than sympathetic. Now, thanks to a 
war which is global in an ethnic as well 
as in a geo-politico-economic sense, the 
essential problem of the peace is that 
of creating the conditions which will 
make it possible “for the Great Society 
to approach more closely and more vi- 
tally the status of a Great Community 
and thus take form in genuinely demo- 
cratic societies and states.’ It is this 
task, more than any other now facing 
civilized men, which prescribes the boun- 
daries and determines the content of the 
education of teachers. 

The essential characteristics of The 
Great Society have been identified as 
size, complexity, speed, mechanism, and 
freedom*®. Let me elaborate each of these 
briefly. 

In size modern society has reached the 
limits of the habitable world. “All fu- 


1The Great Society, p. 3. 
2John Dewey, The Public and Its Problems, p. 157. 


ture expansion of the Great Society wil 
therefore,” Dr. Park writes, “be in the 
direction of greater complexity rather 
than in greater extension.” It is a com 
monplace to speak of the “passing of the 
frontier” but its significance for the 
necessity of man’s learning to live with 
his fellows we understand darkly, if at 
all. Whereas that phrase had at best 
a regional, if not a continental spatial 
reference, it now has a planetary one, 
The complexity of modern society is due 
to its diversity of races, nations, classes, 


castes, and creeds. These are not some 


thing new under the sun but, thanks to 
the virtual annihilation of time and space 
distance, are now “next door.” Its speed 
confronts us in the form of the rapidity 


with which men may now move about and 
the consequent speed with which not only 
values change but as well the speed with 
which one finds himself in communities 
with different and conflicting value- 
systems. Its mechanism, in a real sense 
its raison d’etre, reflects its scientific and 
rational character which “has led to the 
substitution in politics, in education, and 
in business, of methods of manipulation 
rather than of understanding.” Its 
freedom, “a by-product of the machine 
age,” is reflected in its emancipation 
from tribalism and traditionalism. That 
it is essentially a moral freedom explains 
why we are willing to give up—ten 
porarily—so much of it, in order to keep 
v. 


3Robert E. Park, “Modern Society,” in Levels of Integration in Biological and Social Systems (Robert Red- 


field, Editor), Lancaster, Pa.: Jacques Cattell Press, 1942. 


4I have sought, in the main, to interpret rather than quote Dr. Park. The degree to which I have done 
justice to his scholarly treatment of the topic can be checked only by reading his paper, cited above. 
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WAR AND THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


But what has all this to do with the 
yar and the education of teachers? The 
war is the climax phase of a world cul- 
tural crisis which owes its origin, in part, 
to the fact that symbiotic bonds are, 
alone, not sufficient to hold a world to- 
gether. It has been the denial of this 
fact, or at least a universal unwillingness 
to surrender sovereignty sufficient to 
create a greater and more secure sover- 
cignty, which has bred the fiction of the 
“master race” and the fact of its insane 
and diabolical “leader.” The rhythm of 
events is crisis, dictatorship, and war 
rather than the other way ’round, as 
some suppose. ‘This being the case, this 
paper is concerned not with “war educa- 
tion”—whatever that might be and what- 
ever it might accomplish—but with the 
educational implications of culture crisis, 
the post-war world and a peace com- 
mensurate with the magnitude and in- 
tensity of the war, hence a global peace. 

As teachers we deal with individual 
students or at least with relatively small 
groups of students and both of us live 
in a local rather than a global com- 
munity. But is it as simple as that? I 
believe not! I believe not because of the 
ineluctable fact that every local com- 
munity, no matter how small or where 
located, is a part of, if indeed it is not 
in most respects a counterpart of the 
Great Society. What is the evidence? 
It—every local community—is “large” 
at least in the sense that it is tied by 
the press, the radio, the cinema, the 
newspaper, and so forth, to the “size- 
able” world; it is “complex” in the sense 


that man’s mobility has largely given 


the lie to his parochial existence; 
“speedy” in the sense that it is only rela- 


5A scholarly and penetrating elaboration of this 
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tively immune from the changes which 
characterize the Great Society; “mech- 
anized” through its ultimate if not im- 
mediate dependence upon the machine 
“in politics, in education, and in busi- 
ness”; and “free” as reflected in its ten- 
dency to be secular and urban. If this 
characterization of the local community 
(in so far as it can be generalized) is 
true, it falls out that we—teachers and 
students—live in a local community in 
both a spatial and a social sense and in 
the “global” community more and more 
in both a spatial and a social sense. Seen 
in this perspective the implications of a 
global peace for a global education can 
hardly escape us. Conversely, the impli- 
cations of a global education for the 
maintenance of a global peace are equally 
obvious. 

These observations lead me to state 
the assumption which underlies this 
paper: the education of American youth 
—at whatever “level” of education—will 
be as good as, and no better than, the 
education of their teachers. That this 
is not the only pre-condition for the 
proper education of both goes without 
saying. 

It is true, however trite it may also 
be, that the essential function of educa- 
tion is to insure the perpetuity—and 
improvement—of a culture through a 
process which seeks to develop the full- 
est potentialities of its individual mem- 
bers. Its fundamental and primary 
problem, as Mildred McAfee has phrased 
it, “is that of enlarging the group to 
which men consciously belong.”* There 
are, unless I am mistaken, evidences that 
some curricula and some things which 
teachers do—whatever the curricula— 


rhythm and the nature of the crisis is to be found in 


Karl Mannheim’s, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940. 


8The 
Inc., 1942, 


“1 a Want to Live In, edited by Everet R. Clinchy, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
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deny such a concept of education or make 
impossible its implementation. This takes 
the form of “fixing people up” to live 
a parochial existence’. I trace it, in 
part at least, to the foreshortened so- 
cial vision of the teacher, which is the 
direct consequence of an inadequate so- 
cial education. Such a practice is, of 
course, a part of a narrowly conceived 
“adjustment theory” of education which 
belongs to a medieval and autocratic age. 
It is implemented by rote learning which 
belongs to the same age. This does not 
deny that life has, inevitably, a certain 
fixity and constancy about it which re- 
quires adjustment as the basis for ex- 
istence. But when adjustment becomes 
the dominant theme—and more’s the 
pity, adjustment to an essentially paro- 
chial conception of life—nothing but a 
“trained incapacity” for intelligent 
action can result—at least in the kind 
of world we live in and the kind of world 
which is a-making. 

But let me pursue somewhat further 
this distinction between what may be 
styled a “parochial” and a “global” edu- 
cation. By definition, the parish is a part 
from the world—whether it be the secular 
parish of “the pump” or the sacred 
parish of “the chapel.” True enough, 
as has been implied above, man’s life has 
a local—a parochial, if you will—iden- 
tification. It is, especially in the days 
of his youth, the locus of the experiences 
by virtue of which he becomes in the true 
sense, a person. In that sense it is im- 
portant both as spatial and social fact. 
Once his personality has achieved its 
essential structure he tends, in the light 
of what we know about the character- 
istics of the Great Society, to live a 
social existence which exceeds the spatial 
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bounds of his native heath. But whethey 


he lives from it, in it, or both, the pervaf- 


sive forces of an essentially secular go. 
ciety invade it and change it before his 
very eyes. His eyes will, however, kk 
blind to both the changes and their jn. 
plications for his rational conduct w. 
less his education has permitted him to 
see and understand them. 

The point I seek to make, as well a; 
its implications for the education of 
teachers, is succinctly put by Dewey in 
the following: 


In its deepest and richest sense a con- 
munity must always remain a matter of 
face-to-face intercourse. This is why the 
family and neighborhood, with all their 
deficiencies, have always been the chief 
agencies of nurture, the means by which 
the dispositions are stably formed and 
ideas acquired which lay hold of the 
roots of character. The Great Con- 
munity, in the sense of free and full 
intercommunication, is conceivable. But 
it can never possess all the qualities which 
mark a local community. Jt will do its 
final work in ordering the relations and 
enriching the experience of local asso- 
ciation. The invasion and partial de- 
struction of the life of the latter by out- 
side uncontrolled agencies is the imme- 
diate source of the instability, disinte- 
gration and restlessness which charac- 
terizes the present epoch. (Italics not in 





the original. )* 


The distinction between the “inner” 
community whose truest symbol is the 
family and customary controls, and the 
“outer” community which is most acct- 
rately symbolized by the market and 
legal controls has thus been made clear. 
Likewise their interdependent relations. 
From this it is clear that the education 
which the “new world” requires of the 
teacher is not one concerned only with 


7I am using the word “parochial” in its generic and not in its specific ‘‘religious’”’ sense. 


8Dewey, op. cit., pp. 211-12. 
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sacred processes and institutions or only 
with secular processes and institutions. 
The situation is one which requires an 
education which concerns itself with both. 
It is, then, some of the characteristics 
of the latter with which the remainder 
of this paper is devoted. Nor is this 
because the latter is the more important. 
The logic of the situation makes that 
impossible. It is rather because the lat- 
ter has, as I see it, been the more neg- 
lected and has thus rendered even more 
partial the usefulness of the former. 
Teachers, as is true of all men of in- 
telligent good will, are not only con- 
cerned with, but I believe, generally mo- 
chief tivated by, a vision of a just society. 
hich} Whoever seeks to indict the teachers of 
and} this land on this score does them great 
the} wrong. But, if one should—and it has 
y been done—say about us that we do not 


rn sufficiently understand the conditions or 
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processes on which the realization of such 
> its} ® society rests, our position would be less 
and} defensible. It would be less defensible 
18so-| because we were unable to make a distinc- 
de-} tion between the necessity for and the dif- 
out-# ference between two types of social con- 


ton trol—one for what has come to be termed 
‘race Personal living,” and the other which 
t ing ™ght as properly be phrased, “public 





living.” However interrelated these two 
»& types of “living” are it must not escape 
us that they are not only different but, 
in many respects, disparate areas of be- 
havior. The boundary between them is 


pe determined by the degree to which the 
social order in which each operates owes 

ear S 9 . 

ne its orderly character® to the operation of 


unconscious, non-rational, and familial 


Ki 
the controls on the one hand, and deliberate, 
vith sequences. 
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rational, and political controls on the 
other. The “thing” which will work in 
one order and “do good” will not work 
in the other, and as a consequence will 
“do harm.” 

The basis of our difficulty in differen- 
tiating the types of control requisite to 
each of these areas stems, in large part, 
from our political naivete. This is a 
naivete which does not allow us to see 
that governments arise over a people as 
well as out of a people’. It is a naivete 
which refuses to let us see politics as a 
compound of power and morality, rather 
than one or the other of these. What 
we must realize, as Niebuhr has put it, is 
that 

Politics will, to the end of history, be 
an area where conscience and power 
meet, where the ethical and coercive fac- 
tors of human life will interpenetrate 
and work out their tentative and uneasy 
compromises.” 


Finally, it is a naivete which somehow 
does not permit us to understand that 
without political, i.e., impersonal and 
rational, controls, there can be no such 
thing as the Great Community—that is 
unless we assign to competitive economic 
forces a binding ethics which their his- 
torical study appears roundly to deny. 
And, in the logic of Dewey’s statement 
given above, without the Great Com- 
munity there can be neither familial so- 
ciety nor personality. Furthermore, the 
implicit argument of this paper is that 
the war is the inevitable product of our 
unwillingness to surrender to the fact 
that political controls must be cotermin- 
ous with economic activity. 


Now I do not expect teachers to lift 


8I am using “orderly” here in terms of patterned relations—not necessarily leading to “‘proper’” moral con- 


Cri l0This is the dilemma with which Tom Paine tried to confront Burke. See E. H. Carr, The Twenty Years 
risis, 1919-1939 (London: Macmillan & Co., 1940) for a scholarly and comprehensive treatment of “the nature 


of politics.” 


Reinhold Niebuhr, Moral Men and Immoral Society, p. 4. 
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themselves by their own boot straps. We 
are perhaps about as intelligent as our 
education permitted us to be. This edu- 
cation was, for the most part, one in 
which the branches of social knowledge 
were not only independent of each other 
but insulated from each other. Further- 
more, between them and the humanistic 
and “scientific” studies there was little, 
if any, reciprocity. Nor has this state 
But to 
the degree that it has, and to the degree 
that we can hasten its disappearance, we 
need to set ourselves the task of re- 
education. 


of affairs entirely disappeared. 


We are forced . . . now to recognize 
that a society whose intellectual direc- 
tion consists only (or still chiefly) of 


12Wallas, op. cit., 
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unrelated specialisms must drift, and that 
we dare not drift any longer. We stand, 
as the Greek thinkers stood, in a new 
world. And because that world is new, 
we feel that neither the sectional ob- 
servations of the special student, nor the 
ever-accumulating records of the past, 
nor the narrow experience of the prac. 
tical man can suffice us. We must le 
our minds play freely over all the con- 
ditions of life till we can either justify 
our civilization or change it.’ 


This from Graham Wallas more than 
thirty years ago. I can close with no 
more appropriate observation than that 
which Wallas implies, namely that teach- 
ers, as part of the greater 
have a significant part in this. 


Cun, 9 
we,” 


minds*™, 


131 do not refer, “aa ? do not believe that Wallas did, to ‘‘the philosophy of the isolated head.” 
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The purposes of education in America 
as recently set up by the Education Poli- 
cies Commission are direct outgrowths of 
three clarified concepts: a better under- 
standing of what the people of the 
United States consider important in 
their way of life; a better understand- 
ing of child nature and the conditions 
which influence wholesome development ; 
_ and a better understanding of the work 
' of the school in relation to child guid- 
_ ance and national ideals. 


As the purposes and functions of 
schools are more clearly understood, the 
agencies for their realization take on 
new and significant meanings. This is 
particularly true of school supervision. 
A brief review of the development of su- 
© pervision in the schools of the United 
| States will show that concepts of its 
_ meanings and functions have changed as 
aims and conditions for education have 
changed. At least five identifiable stages 
of development may be traced, each of 
which may still be found at work in the 
schools. 





er 


1. Supervision as inspection, in which 
the person who holds the job tries to de- 
termine whether or not certain more or 
less rigid standards are being met. This 
phase of supervision originally focused 
upon the teacher as a person as well as 
upon his methods of work. Its purpose 
was to find out weaknesses and to sug- 
gest changes for improvement. In all 
too many instances, its result was a feel- 
ing of fear and insecurity on the part 
of teachers which inhibited rather than 
released capacity for creative teaching. 
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2. Supervision as teacher training 
which developed as a result of the fact 
that teachers in the lower schools had 
very little training. Some of the more 
successful teachers were employed as su- 
pervisors for the purpose of carrying 
on a program of in-service training of 
those less well prepared. Since the focus 
of effort was still upon a person for the 
avowed purpose of improvement, teacher 
insecurity and fear continued to be felt. 

3. Supervision by a helping teacher 
was inaugurated in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the country, where it was thought 
that avoidance of the term “supervisor” 
might help to allay the fear and dislike 
that teachers had for the service and 
often for the persons employed as su- 
pervisors. This helping-teacher phase 
of supervision, however, was merely a 
modified plan of teacher-training with 
more emphasis upon constructive criti- 
cism of the work of the teacher. The fact 
that the helping teacher had less 
authority than the supervisors in the 
preceding phases had its effect toward 
making supervision more acceptable. 

4. Scientific supervision, born of the 
development and use of tests and meas- 
urements, divided its focus between the 
teacher and the child. Tests served a 
two-fold purpose, that of measuring 
pupil capacity and achievement in learn- 
ing whatever the tests measured, and 
that of measuring teacher efficiency in 
terms of pupil attainment. Standards 
or norms for classes and schools were 
sometimes emphasized to the neglect of 
the individual child, and teachers were 
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encouraged or discouraged according to 
the rating made by their pupils. In 
many instances the work of the school 
was improved by experimentation which 
utilized standardized measurements. It 
was their misuse that sometimes hindered 
rather than helped. 


5. Supervision as cooperative educa- 
tional leadership is a direct result of a 
deeper understanding of the purposes 
of education in the United States. In 
this phase of supervision, it is no longer 
a job held by a person, but it becomes 
an educational service which coordinates 
the efforts of many persons responsible 
for guiding child growth from helpless 
infancy toward responsible and self-di- 
recting maturity. Teachers, principals, 
supervisors or educational consultants, 
superintendents, parents, and the chil- 
dren themselves think and work together 
for the wholesome growth of all through 
the use of experiences which also have 
their effect upon the improvement of liv- 
ing in the community and ultimately in 
the nation. 

All of the agencies which the people 
have established for the care and protec- 
tion of children have either a direct or 
an indirect part in the supervisory pro- 
gram which this phase of supervision 
seeks to promote. Those persons who 
are employed by the schools and the 
parents of the children constitute the 
more responsible supervisory group 
which directs its cooperative thinking 
and effort toward studying, planning, 
and working to improve conditions 
which influence wholesome child develop- 
ment at home and at school. All per- 
sons working in this program learn and 
grow in better ways of understanding 
and guiding children. They grow not 
because any one person has been em- 


ployed to improve them, but becaus 
they are consciously working with others 
toward the achievement of common pur. 
poses. They grow according to their 
individual capacity for growth, their 
background of experiences, and _ their 
efforts. Each has the opportunity to 
cultivate his powers in relation to the 
work he is doing; each grows through 
sharing with his professional associates 
whatever he discovers in the way of help- 
ful practices; each is free to develop his 
special talents for the enrichment of life; 
each is stimulated and encouraged to 
learn through the study and work of the 
whole group, and no person is set up as 
one who has “super vision” and whose 
job it is to improve any other person. 
No one person is designated as the per- 
manent leader. Leadership derives its 


authority from ability to lead in a given 


undertaking and from the willingness of 
others to follow. It changes as various 
undertakings may demand just as the 
organization of the group must change 
in the light of the purpose to be 
achieved. 


CoorERATIVE SUPERVISION DEFINED 


A summary definition makes this 
phase of supervision an educational 
service which coordinates the efforts of 
all persons concerned with the guidance 
of child growth toward responsible and 
self-directing maturity. Its program is 
one of continuous studying, planning, 
developing, adapting, and appraising 
conditions which contribute to the 
wholesome development of the children 
and the adults who are working together. 
The basic points from which the pro 
gram derives its purposes and proce: 
dures are an understanding of the 
worthy purposes of our democratic s0- 
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ciety and an understanding of the na- 
ture and needs of children. 


THE FuNcTIONS AND TECHNIQUES OF 
CooPERATIVE SUPERVISION 


Ways of doing things must be chosen 
in terms of what is to be done and the 
purposes for which they are done. As 
the concept of supervision has grown in 
scope, the functions and techniques have 
developed to fulfil the changing pur- 


| poses. Some of the functions of the 


carlier stages of development in super- 
vision have been retained with slight 
change in direction and emphasis. A 
statement of the more fundamental func- 
tions of cooperative supervision would 
include: 

1. To develop a philosophy of edu- 
cation which will serve as a framework 


+ for planning and evaluating the educa- 


tional program. The beginning point in 
this development should be a considera- 
tion by the group of the best things 
going on in the local school or school 
system and an analysis of why they are 
good and how they are being done. From 
this point of encouragement, there 
should come critical thinking about the 
needs of the program. Out of the in- 
dividual and group thinking and study, 
brought together in conferences, the 
aims and purposes of the school pro- 
gram should be derived. 

2. To analyze children’s needs, inter- 
ests, and capacities for growth as the 
only sound point of departure in de- 
veloping a program of guidance. Ways 
of studying children are far from being 
as practical as they will come to be, but 
so much progress has been made in this 
field that every school group will find 
its work more satisfactory when an 
effort is made to study children by ob- 


serving their behavior, analyzing their 
work, counseling with their parents, and 
talking with the individual child about 
his interests. Today, many principals, 
teachers, and supervisors are becoming 
familiar with the use of the more scien- 
tific ways of studying children that were 
once known only to the psychologists. 
Studying children is a basic function of 
supervision. 

3. To survey the environment for the 
discovery of forces and materials useful 
in the educational program. If education 
is concerned with improving living for 
the children and the people of the com- 
munity, the supervisory group must 
know all the potentialities of the school 
and community and must utilize all 
available resources for the improvement 
of living. These resources will include 
persons and places as well as things or 
materials. 

4. To organize the supervisory group 
into working units for the continuous 
development, appraisal, and refinement 
of learning experiences in relation to the 
growing knowledge of child nature, 
child needs, and changing social goals. 
Through this function curriculum devel- 
opment becomes a permanent and con- 
tinuing phase of the school program. 

5. To bring the findings of study and 
investigation together in well organized 
form so that they may be widely shared. 
Published reports, mimeographed courses 
of study, articles in magazines, as well 
as the development of a local materials 
bureau should result from the work of 
individuals and the group. 

6. To cooperate with other social in- 
stitutions for the purpose of giving chil- 
dren continuous and unified experiences. 
The home, the health agencies, and other 
social institutions that are primarily 
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concerned with the improvement of liv- 
ing are necessary to the development of 
a school program that has as one of its 
purposes the continuation of desirable 
learnings begun in the home or else- 
where. 

7. To recognize that all good learning 
is to a certain extent experimental and 
that the supervisory group is responsible 
for experimentation based upon sound 
individual and group thinking. While it 
will always be important to scrutinize 
critically the “new” for values and weak- 
nesses, it is fatal not to keep the experi- 
meiital attitude that looks toward the 
discovery of newer and better ways of 
guiding the education of children. 

From these seven functions the tech- 
niques for their fulfillment are derived. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to 
give an exhaustive discussion of these 
ways of working. The more significant 
enes are doubtless already evident to the 
reader. 

1. The technique for developing a 
basic understanding of the purposes of 
education will include the study of 
human experiences, a survey of the en- 
vironment, research in social problems, 
and a review of the psychology of human 
growth and development. Reading, dis- 
cussion, committee work, visitation, and 
conference will all have their places in 
the development of purposes. 

2. Techniques of child study that may 
be effectively used are observation, diary 
records, and cumulative records, includ- 
ing work-products, conversation, home 
visiting, and conferences with others who 
have come into intimate contact with the 
child. 

3. Ways that have been found use- 
ful in curriculum development other than 
those mentioned under (1) and (2) 
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above are: organizing committees 4¢. 
cording to the interests and abilities 
of the persons engaged in the work for 
study and investigation; trying out 
ideas developed by the groups; evaly- 
ating the results of work under way; 
and developing a materials bureau jn- 
cluding a well selected professional 
library. 

4. Techniques of professional study 
and growth will include professional 
meetings, local, state, and national; 
travel and camps; summer school; 
workshops and clinics; study groups; 
inter-visitation; teacher-pupil  excur- 
sions; radio and visual means of edu- 
cation. 


5. Techniques of research and experi- 
mentation will include the selection of 
suitable problems, the selection of ways 
of attacking them, and the recording 
and evaluation of outcomes. 

6. Ways of unifying the agencies con- 
cerned with child growth are discussion 
meetings for determining common ob- 
jectives and what each can contribute 
to their realization; organizing commit- 
tees of representatives from the agen- 
cies most concerned with certain spe 
cific undertakings; developing bulletins 
and utilizing the press for interpreting 
the work of the school. In the use of 
these and other techniques, the members 
of the supervisory group are responsible 
for varying but overlapping contribu- 
tions. Some of the more significant re- 
sponsibilities are pointed out in the next 
sections of this paper. 


ConTRIBUTIONS OF THE ScHoou PER- 
SONNEL TO THE SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 


The concept of cooperative super- 
vision is in no sense a denial of the im- 
portance of responsible leadership. De 
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mocracy demands leadership through the 
use of the best available intelligence. 
The fact that a person holds a certain 
position is no criterion for the selec- 
tion of leaders; rather leaders should 
be selected for certain positions and cer- 
tain undertakings in the light of their 
capabilities for those positions and un- 
dertakings. Based upon the assumption 
that teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and superintendents have been selected 
by virtue of their capabilities for doing 
the work required by the several posi- 
tions, the persons in these positions 
should be responsible for specific types 
of leadership. Some of the instances 
in which each should contribute to the 
supervisory program are included at this 
point. 

1. The Teacher. The teacher, more 
than any other single person, guides 
her pupils in their total program of 
living at school. She is closely associ- 
ated with them for four or five hours 
each day and for five days a week. Her 
understanding of them and her ability 
and effort to utilize environmental 
forces and activities for the stimulation 
and guidance of their wholesome devel- 
opment are perhaps the greatest factors 
in a sound educational program. 

Since the elementary school of today 
is no longer made up of a group of 
isolated or independent grade groups, 
but constitutes unified and interacting 
groups who learn much through sharing 
in all school activities and through ex- 
changing ideas growing out of individual 
experiences, every teacher has a contri- 
bution to make to every other person in 
the school, professional associates as 
well as children. 


a. The teacher is responsible for guid- 
ing the program of living and learning of 


the children in her immediate care and 

for the contribution that this work makes 

to the total school program. 

b. The teacher is responsible for uti- 
lizing all available help in her program 
of child guidance. 

ce. The teacher is responsible for 
studying the children in her care and for 
keeping such records as may be helpful 
to her and to all persons associated with 
her in the guidance of these children. 

d. The teacher is responsible for lead- 
ing the children in the development and 
use of an environment that will con- 
tribute richly to their desirable growth 
along all lines. 

e. The teacher is responsible for dis- 
covering better ways of selecting and de- 
veloping learning experiences for the 
children with whom she works. 

f. The teacher is responsible for 
evaluating her own work and for guiding 
the children in self-evaluation of their 
own learning and growth. 

g. The teacher is responsible for 
sharing ideas and demonstrating proce- 
dures that may contribute to the total 
school program. 

h. The teacher is responsible for co- 
operation in any and all school activities 
to which she is able to contribute. 

i. The teacher is responsible for her 
own continuous professional and cul- 
tural growth and for sharing her special 
talents with the school and the com- 
munity. 

2. The Principal. Within the past 
fifty years, the elementary school prin- 
cipalship has undergone _ significant 
changes. Today, it is one of the most 
important administrative and _ super- 
visory positions in American education. 
The principal is now the educational 
leader and coordinator of the individual 
school program. He is the executive 
officer for carrying out the program that 
has been arrived at cooperatively by the 
staff. His time is devoted largely to 
securing and coordinating the coopera- 
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tive efforts of the staff, to faciliating 
the work of staff members, to studying 
the educational needs of the community, 
and to interpreting the school to the 
community. 


a. The principal is the responsible 
leader in studying the educational needs 
and interests of the community and for 
the development of a school program that 
will insure the best possible growth of 
the children. 

b. The principal is responsible for the 
use of the best available intelligence in 
formulating immediate purposes for the 
work of the school and in selecting ways 
of attaining these purposes. 

c. The principal is responsible for se- 
lecting a staff that will be able to help in 
the development of a sound school pro- 
gram. 

d. The principal is responsible for co- 
ordinating the work of the staff toward 
unity of purpose and effort for the best 
interests of the all-school program and 
for sharing ideas and practices with 
others within and without the school 
system. 

e. The principal is responsible for 
keeping himself informed with respect to 
significant research and progress in edu- 
cation and for sharing this information 
with others. 

f. The principal is responsible for en- 
couraging and helping with experimen- 
tation and research in the school in which 
he is a leader. 

g. The principal is responsible for 
providing opportunities for professional 
experiences which the staff considers de- 
sirable for individual or group develop- 
ment on their part, such as leaves of ab- 
sence for study, inter-visitation, small 
and large group conferences, cooperative 
planning, wider use of community re- 
sources, attendance at educational meet- 
ings in the state, region, or nation at 
large. 

h. The principal is responsible for in- 
terpreting the policies of the larger 


school system to the school and com. 
munity and for leadership in securing 
the cooperation of his school in the work 
of the whole system. 


i. The principal is responsible for 
leadership in interpreting the work of 
the school to the community and in de- 
veloping such relationships as will re- 
sult in unity and harmony of effort for 
the good of the children. 


3. The Supervisor or Consultant, 
Just as the work of the principal has 
changed as teachers have become better 
educated, so has the work of the general 
supervisor changed as both principal 
and teacher are better prepared for 
their work. 

From being a person in a job created 
for the purpose of improving the 
teacher, the consultant has become a 
leader in encouraging and fostering in- 
dividual school programs and in coor- 
dinating effort within the entire school 
system for the realization of common 
purposes emerging from the several indi- 
vidual school programs. As a consultant 
without administrative authority, she 
has become a much more significant and 
necessary leader than she ever was in 
the former phases of supervision. 
Economy of time, effort, and money is 
secured by the sharing of ideas within 
the system; the individual school pro- 
gram profits from the thinking of a 
professional associate who sees the sys- 
tem as a whole in relation to what 
the people of the area consider impor- 
tant; curriculum principles and _prac- 
tices are influenced in significant ways 
through the organization of committees 
from the system as a whole; experimen- 
tation is more wisely guided as a result 
of the leadership of an associate whose 
responsibility it is to keep abreast of 
methods and materials in research. 
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a. The general supervisor or con- 
sultant contributes to the school program 
through her leadership as a coordinator 
of the best ways of working found in the 
system as a whole. 

b. The supervisor is responsible for 
cooperating in the development of indi- 
vidual school programs. 

c. The supervisor is responsible for 
leadership in organizing committees for 
the study and investigation of problems 
significant to the school system. 

d. The supervisor is responsible for 
the use of the best intelligence in devel- 
oping professional study programs for 
the system as a whole. 

e. The supervisor is responsible for 
keeping informed with respect to signifi- 
cant developments in education and for 
sharing this knowledge with her associ- 
ates throughout the system. 

f. The supervisor is responsible for 
thinking with the superintendent, the 
principals, and individual teachers about 
better ways of guiding child growth as 
these persons may desire her services. 

g. The supervisor is responsible for 
making her leadership so effective that 
her services will be sought by her asso- 
ciates. 


4. The Superintendent. The duties 


of the school superintendent have been 


so well defined in educational literature 
that only brief mention will be made here 
of his responsibilities as a leader in the 
program of supervision. 


a. The superintendent is responsible 
for leadership in the development of poli- 
cies that will make possible the organi- 
zation of a functioning supervisory pro- 
gram. 

b. The superintendent is responsible 
for the selection and nomination of all 
persons who constitute the supervisory 
group. 

c. The superintendent is responsible 
for the coordination of all forces within 
the school system that significantly influ- 
ence the work of the schools. 

d. The superintendent is responsible 
for the development of such relationships 
as will stimulate and encourage initiative 
and leadership on the part of his asso- 
ciates. 

e. The superintendent is responsible 
for the approval of all changes and ex- 
periments made in the school system. 

f. The superintendent is responsible 
for the stimulation and guidance of pro- 
fessional study in the system as a whole. 

g. The superintendent is responsible 
for establishing relationships of under- 
standing and cooperation between the 
schools and the public. 








THE SOCIAL STUDIES MOBILIZE FOR VICTORY’ 


Wizsur F. Murra 
Executive Secretary, National Council for the Social Studies 


“To fail in civic education while de- 
pending on it for will and wisdom in war 
and peace is to lose democracy while 
fighting for it.” These words conclude 
the statement of wartime policy adopted 
by the National Council for the Social 
Studies at its annual meeting in New 
York City on November 28, 1942. The 
statement, entitled The Social Studies 
Mobilize for Victory’, is the result of the 
work of the Council’s Commission on 
Wartime Policy, created in September, 
1942, “to consider the place of educa- 
tion-for-citizenship in the war program, 
to analyze the problems faced by social 
education in wartime, and to suggest the 
framework of a desirable program in so- 
cial studies for the immediate future.” 

The statement rests on three major 
assumptions: (1) Civic education is 
essential to the morale, efficiency, and 
wisdom of the nation; (2) the core of 
civic education is the social studies; and 
(3) today’s crisis calls for changes in 
social studies programs. Little need be 
said in defense of the first assumption. 
It has long been held as an essential 
tenet of the American faith. Our democ- 
racy is founded upon civic education and 
cannot continue without it. 

The second assumption grows out of 
our conception of the term, “social 
studies.” The social studies are “mate- 
rials selected from the group experience 
of the human race—from the analysis of 
that experience as recorded by historians, 
economists, geographers, political scien- 


National Council for the Social Studies. 


tists, sociologists, social psychologists, 
and philosophers, and from the personal 
experience of citizens.” The purpose of 
the social studies is to give to citizens, 
young or old, deeper insight into the na- 
ture of their social world, and greater 
competence in the civic skills of group 
living. 

Social studies, possibly more than 
other fields of learning, are being marked- 
ly affected by the war. Thus, changes 
need to be made in social studies pro- 
grams. It is here that the National 
Council for the Social Studies makes its 
recommendations. 


First and foremost, the Council urges 
that the basic faith and vision of democ- 
racy, for which our country has once 
more gone to war, be clarified and 
strengthened in all existing social studies 
courses. Specifically, the Council feels 
that “before graduating from high 
school every pupil should study a system- 
atic unit of work on ‘the American tra- 
dition’ which interprets the nation’s his- 
tory, defines democracy, and _ presents 
the struggles involved in developing and 
safeguarding the democratic way.” In 
addition, all courses in modern problems 
or civics should incorporate a strong unit 
contrasting democracy and dictatorship. 
Furthermore, the responsibilities and 
self-disciplines as well as the privileges 
of citizenship should be stressed in all 
courses, and pupils should be given op- 
portunity to exercise them in school and 
community affairs. 


The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory. Washington, D.C.: 
the Council, a department of the National Education Association, November 28, 1942. 


16 p. 10c per single copy. 


The summary reprinted here, furnished by the Council, may well be considered in connection with articles in the 
February and March issues of Educational Mcthod dea'ing with new programs in the schools.—Editor. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES MOBILIZE FOR VICTORY 


Today an “isolationist” is looked upon 
with disfavor, and rightly so. The day of 
isolation has passed. The Council takes 
the firm stand that “unless citizens of 
the United States can cooperate demo- 
cratically and constructively with people 
of all lands, the future can bring only 
an accelerating series of disastrous wars 
leading to the collapse of civilization. 
Americans must know about other sec- 
tions of the world and appreciate other 
cultures if a foundation is to be laid for 
wise international action.” Among the 
recommendations made to better equip 
young citizens to follow the strategy of 
the war, to plan intelligently for peace, 
and to understand the world-wide setting 
of modern life, the Council urges: 


1, That world-history and modern-his- 
tory courses give special attention to 
the background and status of China, 
India, Russia, and the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

2. That special units on Canada and the 
Latin-American peoples be included 
in social-studies courses, especially in 
grades four to nine. 

8. That courses in American history and 
civics give special attention to 
minority groups in the United States. 

4. That imperialism, colonialism, the 
protection of minorities, and the ele- 
vation of depressed groups be re- 
examined with reference to needs of 
the immediate future. 


The basic importance of geography is 
evident as the war daily calls our atten- 
tion to new, far-flung battle fronts. At 
least a full year of systematic study of 
social geography, closely related to other 
social-studies courses, and preferably to 
precede the study of world history, is 
proposed by the Council as a requirement 
for all secondary-school pupils. 

The economic tasks and impacts of 
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war and reconstruction need to become 
important parts of social-studies cur- 
riculums. Conservation, rationing, price 
control, and the complex problems of 
effective mobilization and wise use of 
total manpower in a war economy should 
be required topics on appropriate school 
levels. 

Finally, the Council recommends that 
in studying programs and principles for 
post-war reconstruction all history 
study, especially in the senior high 
school, give increased attention to so- 
ciety’s attempts at international or- 
ganization, to an analysis of national- 
ism, national sovereignty, and the limi- 
tations imposed on sovereignty by inter- 
national cooperation, and to the origins 
and development of fascist movements 
following the First World War in order 
that similar developments can be avoided 
or checked after the current crisis. 

Where the above recommendations 
cannot be incorporated directly into the 
regular course of study, the Council 
urges that short-term courses on espe- 
cially critical matters be required of 
secondary-school pupils. These short 
courses, stressing current affairs and 
their background, should be developed 
by discussion, lecture, and reading, with 
the related use of films, radio, and other 
visual and auditory aids. 

Teachers of social studies have an 
urgent duty in helping to form today’s 
opinion as well as in instructing tomor- 
row’s citizens. The times are critical 
and the hours are short. It is essential 
for teachers to exert every effort in the 
common cause, to mobilize all resources 
at their command in order that the 
democracy we are defending be thor- 
oughly understood, supported, and per- 
petuated. 








OUR CHANGING PROGRAM IN LANGUAGE 


Lov LaBrant 
New York University 


The Editorial Board of Educational 
Method planned nearly a year ago to 
publish a series of articles dealing with 
changes in the curriculum hastened by, 
or resulting from the present world scene. 
At the time of the Board’s meeting in 
May, 1942, they foresaw the probability 
of many changes, but it is doubtful 
whether any one of the group even 
guessed the transformation in thinking 
which has come about in the intervening 
ten months. Even greater changes may 
be in store for us within the next year 
or five or ten years. What effect will 
these have on the language we use, and 
our teaching of it? 

Before suggesting any answers to the 
question just raised, it is perhaps well 
to consider some of the relations in- 
volved. We say rather glibly that lan- 
guage is the instrument of thought and 
of communication, and therefore is an 
expression of the people who use it. 
This generalization is so broad as to 
allow us to make it, and then go on 
ignoring the implications. 

Most of us have learned that when 
an Anglo-Saxon culture met a Norman- 
French invader in 1066, each group pos- 
sessed of an active language, the re- 
sulting adjustment in political and social 
relations brought with it an adjustment 
in language—indeed a new language 
which we know as English. Probably we 
are more willing to admire and accept 
such changes made long ago, than those 
going on today, and find it easier to 


The editor apologizes for printing her own 
of the Board of Editors. 


generalize about the past than about the 
present. We are glad that the common 
man of those centuries made for himself 
a smooth, almost uninflected language, 
combining the vocabularies of two 
tongues, and producing thereby the rich- 
est language the world has known. We 
are glad also that he made this a simpli- 
fied language, suited to the needs of 
nations destined to democratic growth, 
While present changes are less dramatic, 
perhaps, we may similarly expect that 
broadening of our interests, and con- 
tact with peoples of many languages 
such as we are having today, will have 
a decided impact on the very nature of 
the language itself. What these changes 
will be we can today not forecast. But 
that the language will reflect change, 
and that its role will itself change seem 
certain. 

Even a child will note easily that a 
language carries the symbols for what- 
ever a people has within its thinking. 
New inventions, borrowed materials, 
fresh ideas—all call for words to repre- 
sent them. Hence we have such words 
as radio, jeep, samovar, blitz, taken 
from any source, but accepted for a 
purpose. The motor age naturally meant 
the introduction of a host of new words. 
Speed demanded that Drive Slowly, 
which had to be read by the racing 
motorist, become “Drive Slow.” These 
are simple illustrations of our ability to 
adapt symbols to our needs. 

Some broader implications concerning 
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language we should find as exciting as 
inventions in aviation, photography, 
plastic materials, and medicine. 

If, after the war, our aviators are to 
make—as undoubtedly they will—regu- 
lar trips to Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, China, South America, and all 
other lands, we will many of us be 
traveling to these places, and passen- 
gers from these lands will be coming 
here. What language will we use? How 
will we order food in the airports of the 
South Seas? When we stop at Dakar 
en route to points south or east? Will 
an international network of airplane 
lines mean some kind of an international 
language? Will it be a hodge-podge of 
existing languages? Will one language 
dominate? In the Middle Ages, when the 
whole of Europe was united by the 
Catholic Church, where instead of air- 
ports men had a dotting of monasteries 
and churches, all stemming from one 
head, there was a somewhat analagous 
situation, with the result that Latin was 
for several centuries the universal lan- 
guage of Europe’s literate people. Will 
something similar happen? Certainly 
changes will have to occur. Perhaps we 
will become a people with two or three 
or four languages as are the Swiss. 
Perhaps, as many believe, English will 
be the prevalent language (despite Hit- 
ler’s notion that it is to be a dialect of 
German ). 

Whatever the result, we can count on 
change, and a marked one, in our lan- 
guage problems and our language skills. 
We must broaden our use, and language 
itself will take on new words and forms. 

We in the schools today should there- 
fore begin the education of a group of 
children and youth who as adults will 
be literate in a world which has no for- 
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bidden zones. While we cannot predict 
future needs exactly, we can make the 
meeting of these needs easier. One an- 
swer lies in a new attitude toward lan- 
guage itself. Instead of focusing on a 
few commonly made errors, with insis- 
tence on fixed forms and resistence to 
change, we must help children to under- 
stand that there are many languages, all 
useful, that languages are not strange, 
formal, arbitrary inventions. We must 
help them understand that languages 
change as long as they are useful, and 
are convenient, flexible, pleasant ways of 
understanding and being understood. 
One serious handicap in the teaching of 
a foreign language easily and quickly 
has been the preconceived notion that 
any new tongue is “queer,” “funny,” 
somehow wrong. An absurd attitude that 
the bilingual child is “handicapped” is 
an aspect of this problem. Perhaps one 
of the tools of the English classroom 
will before long be records of songs and 
familiar materials in several languages; 
motion pictures suitable for children, 
with French, Spanish, German or Rus- 
sian speakers. Our children should be 
familiar—and pleasantly familiar—with 
the cadences of other tongues. “Here 
is Saint Salvador,” said a pupil in a 
geography class. “San Salvador,” his 
classmate corrected. “It’s not important ; 
they mean the same,” replied the first 
boy. It is highly important that we 
begin early to teach our children this 
easy use of words of languages not Eng- 
lish. Certainly many a dull language 
class would become alive were the dis- 
cussion concerned with this question of 
how we will understand each other in the 
world of the 1950’s. 

A second change with which the school 
of today is beginning to deal, but which 
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will be much more striking in the future, 
is with the nature of the means of lan- 
guage communication. Not only can we 
anticipate changes in the English lan- 
guage—in structure, vocabulary, ap- 
proved locutions—but we can anticipate 
a greatly increased use of phonographs, 
radio, moving pictures, recordings, and 
micro-films. 

Printed matter has during the past 
decade been largely supplemented by 
pictures. We can all remember the 
amazement we felt at the first issue of 
the magazine, Life, with its abundance 
of good photographs. Such pictorial ma- 
terial has become a commonplace within 
less than ten years. We are, however, 
just beginning to teach children and 
young people to interpret pictures, 
which are usually associated with 
printed or spoken material. Our text 
books are also just beginning in any 
real sense to take advantage of our new 
facilities. It is easily possible that pic- 
tures may solve the problem—or part 
of the problem—of the slow reader or 
the one with unusual difficulty. Edu- 
cators have much to learn from the 
techniques of the comic strip. Recent 
experiments with the development of 
reading materials for the screen open an 
interesting possibility. It is thinkable 
that just as soon as classrooms are 
equipped for talking pictures (as they 
must be before long), we will find our 
first grade children learning from some- 
thing very different from the well-known 
primer. 

However this may be, we have arrived 
already at the point where language 
communication is carried on extensively, 
in so far as it concerns large groups, by 
radio, pictures, and recordings. The 
language program of a school which ex- 
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pects to affect life must include mor 
and more study of the heard language, 
For it is a far different thing to read 
and re-read an essay or an argument, 
and to have that matter brought to one’s 
ear with no opportunity for questions 
or re-hearing. Our classrooms have not 
been set up to teach the ability to listen 
critically. Too often it has been of 
little concern to the class to listen. One 
pupil is reciting to the teacher, repeat- 
ing material already studied by all the 
rest in the room. Why listen, unless to 
catch the speaker in some slight error? 
Too infrequently has there been discus- 
sion or reporting which has been directed 
toward developing opinion through ex- 
change of ideas. 

Since listening has become of para- 
mount importance in the formation of 
public action, we need increasingly to 
understand how words work in our in- 
dividual minds. Our schools should now 
be giving much attention to the basic 
principles of semantics. Indeed, this ap- 
plies as well to written as to spoken ma- 
terial. Something is wrong with our 
ability to understand the use of such 
a word as democratic when we approve 
a given action on the grounds that 
“a majority always determines demo- 
cratic action,” and to disapprove a sini- 
lar act because “a minority must always 
be considered in a democratic situation.” 

It is perhaps desirable to point out 
the fact that using radio and moving 
pictures in the school is not necessarily 
the same thing as teaching children how 
to evaluate or use them. Just as our 
reading programs have had to be ex- 
tended to include study of current maga- 
zines, newspapers, and books of the 
hour, so our use of pictures and radio 
must include the study of regularly 
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scheduled commercial materials, with 
classroom selections used as illustrative 
but not as sole material. It is not nec- 
essarily teaching discrimination of mo- 
tion pictures to use a film to augment 


- a unit on Mexico or South America, or 


to present a science lesson. These are 
good means, but to another end. Simi- 
larly, a little broadcasting in the school 
system or even over a commercial station 
does not make youngsters critical of 
arguments, propaganda, or entertain- 
ment on their chosen programs. We 
need both to use our new inventions, and 
to teach genuine discrimination in their 
use. All this is a part of the language 
program into which we are moving. 

The reading of the future will have 
a wider orientation. Communication be- 
tween the various parts of the United 
States has been greatly enriched in 
recent years. Our classrooms have made 
abundant use of regional literature, and 
there is a rapidly growing regard for 
the differences in our many culture pat- 
terns and the contributions of the vari- 
ous sections of the country. Books such 
as the Port Series, or the River Series 
illustrate the growing interest in the 
beauties of life in various parts of the 
United States. We have, however, to 
maintain this value and at the same time 
help our coming generations understand 
the richness and meaning of the cultures 
of other nations with whom we must 
think and act. 

The army is today attempting to 
teach hurriedly, through little books 
written for the moment, understandings 
of other peoples, which are imperative if 
our soldiers on foreign shores are to 
establish sound relations with those who 
live there. We must, however, look for- 
ward in the next fifty years to a world 
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in which we will all be neighbors in a 
very real way to all of the peoples of 
the world. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that probably in 1975 men and 
women in Indiana will feel closer to men 
and women in Siberia or North Africa 
than many New Englanders did to 
Texans in 1875. Our elementary and 
high school students should be reading 
books about China, India, Australia, and 
Africa. Moreover, we must discard those 
misinterpretations which show _ these 
people as merely quaint and slightly be- 
wildered, lacking all of the clear think- 
ing and understanding of Americans. 
These ideas have always been false, but 
they are now suicidal. Many of our 
children’s books about those charming 
little toy people in Japan, obsessed with 
arranging flowers, wearing kimonas, and 
drinking tea have instilled beliefs which 
have been hard to eradicate. High school 
graduates who never heard of Tolstoi, 
Dostoievski, Undset, or other great Con- 
tinental novelists, and who believe that 
English and American literatures mon- 
opolize this field, are as provincial as 
the proverbial countryman. But this 
time, provincialism is not amusing. 
Understanding through reading must 
not, however, as was pointed out above, 
emphasize only the experience of foreign 
people. We have great need to build up 
respect between groups—social, econ- 
omic, racial and religious—within our 
own boundaries. A varied program in 
which young people are presented with 
our national literature and its contribu- 
tion to democratic thinking, with other 
literatures in translation, and with books 
about other lands seems imperative. 
Finally, the language program of to- 
day and tomorrow must contain abun- 
dant opportunity for free, direct com- 
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munication between the students in our 
schools. Too often our children and 
young people communicate in the class- 
room, where they study about the serious 
affairs of our life, only with the teacher. 
Frequently they write only on assigned 
topics, caring little for what they write 
or for what their friends write. The 
habit of talking and writing directly to 
each other about matters of importance 
to them—their experiences as citizens in 
the school—is basic to democratic prog- 
ress. Free writing, direct discussion, 
emphasis on meanings before form, these 
are the marks of the language program 
in the new school. It is a much more 
vital thing than a study of verb agree- 
ment and punctuation rules. Such mat- 
ters must take their places as means to 
ends. The teacher of language can be 
a driller of drills, or he can be the in- 
dividual who helps every child to use 
with understanding, freedom, and great 
respect the changing language of the 
people, a language which is the voice 
of the people. 

In summary, we may point then to 
six major characteristics of the lan- 
guage program in our coming educa- 
tional program: 


1, Recognition and acceptance of changes 
in the language itself: in its voc. 
bulary, accepted forms, and the ex. 
tent of its use to the peoples of the 
world. 


2. Development of respect for and de. 
sire to understand other languages, 
with ability to take on readily som 
use of several languages. 

3. Use of a combination of written or 
printed materials and pictures (in- 
cluding motion pictures), radio, and 
recordings as classroom devices. 


4. Critical study of language whether 
transmitted in direct speech or by 
radio, talking pictures, recordings, ot 
printing and writing. 

5. Use of world literature in our read- 
ing programs. 

6. Encouragement of free writing, dis- 
cussion, and reporting which are con- 
ducive to intelligent and easy con- 
munication, with emphasis on in- 
formal situations where there is learn- 
ing from group thinking. 


The world situation has potentialities 
we can barely begin to comprehend. But 
their realization will depend to no small 
degree upon effective communication be- 
tween individuals and groups. The teach- 
ing of language must keep pace. 
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Your child is fifteen and he says to 
‘you, “Oh what’s the use, Mom? What’s 
‘he use of studying when I'll be in the 
‘army in a couple of years? What’s the 
‘use of trying to make the team; people 
"aren’t much interested in sports now- 
What’s the use of fixing that 
thing for you; somebody’ll just come 
‘along and blow it up one of these days.” 
Answering this attitude is one of the 
most difficult of your jobs. It cannot be 
done by a brief conversation with the 
child nor by pushing him lightly aside. 
You will have to start with yourself and 


‘work out for yourself a philosophy which 
"J proves to you there is a use. 
| can discuss it with your child. 
_|afterwards, to prove to him that you 
‘mean what you say, you will have to live 


Then you 


And 


that philosophy. 

As the war brings more changes and 
you look ahead to a future you know will 
be different from anything you have ever 


-} experienced, you begin to think of other 
-fattitudes you want your child to de- 


velop. You can see that he must not 
become too set about anything, that he 
must be adjustable and adaptable both 
mentally and physically. He must be 
able to meet new people and fit into new 
places and circumstances. He must not 
be afraid of what is unknown, because 
so many unknowns lie ahead of him. 
Have you asked yourself if he is 
enough of a realist? Does he dodge facts 
if they are unpleasant or does he hide 
himself away from facts by withdrawing 
too frequently into his own private 
world? You say, and you are right, that 
& child must have this private sphere of 
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imagination into which to escape some- 
times. Your task is to know whether 
or not he escapes there too often. Do 
not try to destroy that world of his 
imagination. See only that he himself 
gradually realizes when he is in it, that 
he himself can distinguish between the 
fact and his fancy. 

To substitute for the healing and the 
escape of imaginary life, your child 
must develop some inner resources. No 
matter how great his strength there will 
be times when things don’t go just 
right. To compensate then, he must 
have powers of his own on which to draw, 
some form of self-expression which is 
satisfying to him. You know your child 
well enough to discover which form or 
forms are the ones he wants and needs. 

In war-time the question arises re- 
peatedly: Where is a mother’s place? 
The mothers ask themselves this ques- 
tion, sociologists ask it, schools, already 
aware how many women are spending 
more time away from home, ask it. The 
women’s auxiliaries to our armed forces 
have answered it by saying no one is 
eligible who has children under eighteen. 
But probably no one has answered it for 
you, and you find yourself torn in sev- 
eral directions. There are so many ways 
you are needed at home, but there are 
so many useful things you could do out- 
side your home. 

Your final decision will have to be 
based on many factors. The first and 
most important is whether or not your 
child will have proper care when you 
are not at home. You are not serving 
your country in any way if you add one 
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more neglected child to those the nation 
already has. But there are other con- 
siderations, too, considerations of what 
you are fitted to do and of how much 
outside activity you can carry on with- 
out feeling the strain. You know and 
have always known that you set the 
tempo of your home. Your tension or 
lack of it affects everyone in it. If you 
feel pressed, the pressure is felt by all 
your family. If your health breaks 
down, it is a tragedy to others beside 
yourself. No one denies that you, as 
well as everyone else, must carry some 
added burden these days. But can you 
add it in a way that does your child no 
harm? 

Worthy of attention also, in this 
matter of where the mother belongs, is 
the fact that you may be a woman who 
is unhappy, nervous and upset if you 
are not taking on some actual war-time 
job. If this is the case, and you can 
still manage to be at home when your 
child needs you, the place for you is in 
that war work. This whole question of 
place is an individual decision, depending 
on the individual woman; but before you 
reach your final one you might remind 
yourself of what Anna Freud, contrast- 
ing evacuations with bombings, has said: 
“Love for parents is so great that it is 
a far greater shock for a child to be 
suddenly separated from its mother than 
to have a house collapse on top of it.’” 

No matter how you are participating 
in the war effort, whether it is by merely 
saving grease at home or by working 
downtown in a canteen every day, let 
your child know what you are doing. 
Let him gain through this the knowledge 
that his elders are taking care of things. 


1Anna Freud (Daughter of Sigmund Freud and director of Hampstead (Eng.) Nursery Colony) in Repor 


to Foster Parcnts’ Plan for War Children, Inc. 
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Let him feel the importance of little joh; 
and how they all add up so that he may 
feel the dignity of his own little joh}t 
Let him realize that you and he as smal ; 
cogs are important. Let him know thaf a 
& job need not be glamorous to } 
effective. 

If it happens that your war-broughif | 
burden is only extra work at home, don'f 
try to protect your child from that factf ; 
Don’t try to protect him from the work, ] 
either. Instead, give him every chancef J 
to work, let him share what you hay t 
to do. 

No picture of family life in war-ting: | 
is complete without the many homes fron} : 
which the father has been taken away) | 
either to the armed forces or to industry q 
In these homes the mother can formf 
by her attitude, the attitude her childre} 
will take toward the situation. If sud}: 
a home is yours and your family life if 
disrupted, you will do everything in you} | 
power to maintain your home as usual} 
You will keep alive the presence of th 
father through all the ways your ip 
genuity can devise. 

You will want, in such circumstance 
some contact with men for your child 
You can ask other members of you 
family to be with the child occasionally} 
or you can interest your child in schod 
or community activities which are i 
charge of men. 

You have already noticed that 1 
mother’s attitude toward a boy is usually 
softer than that of a father. You maj 
occasionally feel that your boy is get! 
ting too much of softness. If you ar 
worried about this, talk occasionally ti 
some man, your doctor, your ministel) 
your son’s Scout leader ; ask one of ther 
for his advice. 


















Perhaps:it was the father and not you 
yho read the papers carefully, who liked 
: job, ‘to discuss the war, its fore-runners and 
smallf its aftermath. In this case you have 
| another task. Your child needs to 
‘understand this war. He needs to know 
why we are in it, how it is progressing, 
“he needs to know what issues are at stake 
“f and why we must win it. He needs an 
} intelligent adult with whom to discuss it. 
J He needs you to be certain of your facts. 
‘He cannot afford to let your fogginess 
befog him further. 

You have perhaps always been a rather 
‘timid person. You do not like electrical 
‘storms. You jump whenever there is a 

‘loud noise. Now all of a sudden you are 
‘f afraid of all the fearsome things which 
ap war might bring. But worse than this 
you are ashamed of your fear. Your 
nine-year-old daughter is very much like 
if you, and she has always admired you so 
‘much that she has sought to copy you 
| inmany ways. Now she, too, is ashamed 
of her fear and the two of you are 
4 valiantly hiding it from one another. 


















Both of you need to learn that there 
} is nothing to be ashamed of in fear. It 
isa natural, healthy, cautioning emotion 
‘designed to warn you of dangers and 
i help you avoid them. It is not, how- 


choo} ever, designed to make you worry about 
re iif dangers which are non-existent or too 

remote immediately to concern you. Both 
at you and your child need to take stock 
suallf at this time, to see what dangers are 
| maj real, to admit to yourselves that you 
; get} have these fears and then to set about 


doing whatever you can to avoid the 
dangers. 

Perhaps, though, your child is of the 
opposite type, reckless, careless, com- 
pletely unaware of dangers. You can 
develop in him a caution necessary to 
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protect him, give him, for instance, a 
complete knowledge of the civilian de- 
fense laws of your area and how to obey 
them and then let him go about his every- 
day affairs. A child thus warned and 
thus forgetting is like one who is well 
aware that fire can destroy his home and 
so has learned not to play with matches, 
but who nonetheless does not go about 
with his mind filled with dread of fire. 


Many suggestions have come from 
psychologists both here and abroad as 
to how to make actual war preparations 
for a child who is afraid. They say 
that if there is to be an air-raid or prac- 
tice black-out, you should let your child 
help in getting ready for it. He can 
do this by assisting you in preparing 
the black-out room. There will be no 
mystery for him then, no feeling of a 
coming horror with which he is unfa- 
miliar. His nervousness is also relieved 
if he knows in advance certain toys or 
favorite possessions he is to take along 
with him to the black-out room or shelter. 
In England extremely nervous children 
have sometimes been taken to the shelter 
well in advance of any raid so that it 
becomes a familiar place where they have 
played in normal circumstances. The 
experienced people suggest further that 
if you have to give your child directions 
for his safety, you make them explicit 
and brief so that they are understood 
and remembered. And that when you 
talk about matters directly concerned 
with war you use the correct words for 
them. A gas mask is and should be “a 
gas mask” and not “a funny face.” Any 
evasions or pretty-prettying of such 
words will only make your child feel that 
you are trying to hide something from 
him and will increase his uneasiness. 


Mental preparation in advance of an 
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ordeal helps anyone, adult or child, to 
face the ordeal when it comes. So feel 
entirely free to discuss dangers and pre- 
cautions. You may have had or known 
of an experience something like the fol- 
lowing. If not, there are many who 
have. With two children in the family 
the mother tells the first one nothing 
about a coming tonsil operation. The 
child is taken to the hospital on a pre- 
text of “going to spend the night at a 
hotel.” He is met with a series of ex- 
traordinary and shocking experiences 
which culminate with waking up ir a 
strange bed, feeling nauseated and hav- 
ing a very sore throat. It takes him 
weeks to get over the experience and he 
is left for a long time with a general 
distrust of adults. The mother, seeing 
how badly this method worked for the 
first child, tries an extreme opposite for 
the second. She says he is going to the 
hospital to have his tonsils out, that 
when he’s there he will be dressed in a 
short white gown and long white stock- 
ings, that he’ll be wheeled on a cart and 
soon. And she ends her story by saying 
that the hospital will feed him ice-cream 
and that she will give him a present. 
This second child is curious but not 
frightened as he sees things unfolded 
according to the pattern he has antici- 
pated. He also feels that his mother is 
someone he can always count on to give 
him a straight, true account of anything 
which may be in store for him. He can 
drop his anxieties into her lap and forget 
them. He can trust in adults because 
they have proved their trustworthiness. 

As a part of your war-time child’s 
actual preparations for war he may need 
to know something about death. You 
are a modern woman and you have read 
and been told that you should answer 
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all your child’s questions about sex. Yo, 
have doubtless done this conscientioysly 
and have just as conscientiously divorce 
yourself from emotionalism while you did 
it. Ask yourself if you have had this 


same attitude toward his questions about § 


death. A child’s first contact with death 
usually occurs at a time of great emp. 
tionalism on the part of his adults. Ng 
one is in the mood then to answer his 
questions—those questions and _ con- 
ments which may seem even extremely 
shocking because they deal directly with 
someone you have loved. His knowledge 
of death can come as a forerunner to his 
encounter with it. He can have a philoso- 
phy already built into him to use when 
he needs it, if you will make yourself give 
him quite calmly what you believe is a 
true description of the actuality and the 
meaning of death. 


Possibly yours is a highly sheltered 
child, guarded and protected always by 
your watchfulness. Try now to toughen 
him a little, remembering that too much 
shielding can make later adjustments far 
more difficult for him. But be sensible 
about it and take it by degrees. If you 
have always shielded him, you cannot 
suddenly stop doing it altogether. 

As you and your child work together 
to assist the war effort or prepare to- 
gether to protect yourselves, the ques- 
tion of an after-war period will inevitably 
arise. Try not to have your answers 
too pat on this subject. You do not 
want to promise him a future of a kind 
you are not positive you can produce. 
In the first World War and after it, 
adults made the mistake of promising 
there would never be another war. This 
has given to many of today’s young peo 
ple a feeling of vast disillusion, a knowl- 
edge that they could not count on their 
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eders to see very far ahead. Elmer 
Davis, addressing himself to the teachers 
of the United States, writes what he 
believes can be told to young people 


F about the future: “More than ever be- 


fore, the human race has its destiny 
in its own hands; the future will be 
Teach your stu- 
dents, then, that our future will be 
what we are strong enough, and reso- 
lute enough, and intelligent enough to 
make it, against the opposition of able 
and ruthless men who are determined to 
make it something else. Teach them that 
there is no Santa Claus; that we will get 
no more than we work for, and that 
unless we work hard enough and intelli- 
gently enough we shall be worse off than 
we could ever have imagined. Above all, 
teach them that when we have won the 
war the crisis will not be over—will in- 
deed have come to its most critical stage; 
that we can’t afford to stop working and 
stop thinking when the shooting stops. 
Teach them that when they wake up to- 
morrow morning it won’t be yesterday; 
that there is no going back—to nor- 
maley, to a golden age real or imagined, 
or to an age which if not golden was at 
any rate familiar and comprehensible. 
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Whether we like it or not, we have got 
to go ahead, in one direction or the other 
—up or down.” 

You may or you may not agree with 
Mr. Davis’ stern outlook. In either case, 
however, your discussion of the future 
still carries one great obligation. That 
is to speak the truth as you see it and 
as you see it after serious thought. Above 
all, let your attitude be: I cannot tell 
you definitely what the future holds be- 
cause I am not wise enough to see that 
far. But I do know this. I am strong. 
I am stronger than I ever believed myself 
to be and I know I haven’t yet tapped 
my reserves. I am adjustable and I am 
brave. Whatever comes I can meet it, 
survive it and conquer it. 

Don’t forget, though, to have fun 
with your child. He is still the same 
adorable person he has always been and 
there is no reason that you should cease 
to enjoy him. He still likes to play with 
you. He is happier when you are happy. 
His preoccupation with the war may be 
apparent but it doesn’t last as long as 
yours and he returns to the normal 
happy things. He still likes you best 


when your sense-of-humor is function- 


ing. 


To Be Continued 


2Davis, Elmer, “The Teachers’ Job in the War,” The Saturday Review of Literature, September 12, 1942. 





“Have you ever been on a boat?” the 
instructor in one of the free art classes 
at Walker Art Center, Minneapolis cheap gray paper. 
asked as he leaned over a table where 
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Jean STEWART 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


dren’s alone—their ideas and imagina. 
tions, interpreted in gaudy colors op 


The idea that children can have fy 











a group of six-to-eight-year-olds sat 
with brushes and sheets of paper. 

“Uncle Joe’s boat! The one he took 
me fishing in!” Jimmy exclaimed. 

“My daddy took me to see some sail- 
boats at the lake,” Betty Lou inter- 
rupted. 

The children volunteered excited ex- 
clamations from their stock of boat 
knowledge, and the instructor continued 
the chat. Then a few minutes later, 
chubby hands, clutching paint brushes, 
were awkwardly daubing blotches and 
streaks of red, yellow, blue and black 
paint on big sheets of paper. Soon the 
streaks and smudges began to take the 
form of lopsided sails or wobbly smoke- 
stacks and hulls. 

The instructor moved from table to 
table, pausing to hear the story of the 
boat that was growing on the paper or 
asking, “How about giving your sailboat 
a river or a lake to float in, Tommy? 
And say, aren’t there any other boats 
around?” 

Tommy wrinkled up his forehead and 
studied the painting. Then he smiled 
with a sudden inspiration, pointed at 
the blank corner of his paper and said, 
“Sure! Right here’s gonna be a dock 
with two little boats tied to it.” 

The instructor considered each paint- 
ing, pointed out blank spots and sug- 
gested that something belonged there, 
but he never used the brush on them 
himself. The paintings were the chil- 
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and gain artistic skill by being allowed 
complete freedom in their art work js 
exemplified by the children’s classes at 
Walker Art Center, where 200 young- 
sters attend one art class a week. 
Miriam Bend, a graduate of the school 
of architecture at the University of 
Minnesota in 19386, is director of the 
workshop at the Center, heading a staff 4 
of 10 instructors who carry out a pro- 
gram of free art classes for children and 
grown-ups. Classes were first offered ink™ 
January, 1940, when Walker Art Gallery ar 
in Minneapolis was remodeled and{™ 
changed into an art center with a WPA- re 
sponsored program of art instruction. 
The children’s classes are entirely|’ 
free, and the Center furnishes all ma-}/* 
terials used up to the high school level, 
where the students need a wider variety}” 
of materials in developing more compli- 
cated techniques. 
“Children don’t need expensive art 
materials,” Miss Bend explained. “We 
use only the cheapest—newsprint paper, 
powdered paint that we mix with water, 
and cheap brushes. Regular pottery 
clay that can be thrown away when the 
work is done is all we need for our sculp-} ‘ 
ture classes.” 






Pencils and crayons are taboo in most 
of the classes, for the children usually 
lose freedom in their work and become 
concerned with fussy details when they} 
use them. Finger painting can be used 
to take the children completely away 
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om a tendency to make small, intricate 
rawings and to teach them to use the 
old, free lines and large surfaces that 
“ill give strength to their work. Fingers 
re substituted for brushes, starch is 
xed with the paint and the children 
aub the pasty paint on the paper with 
heir hands to smear it into rough, bold 
aintings. ‘This is one step toward the 
oal of skill in painting through freedom 
in work. 

“But we try to get something more 
han a free technique in applying the 
aint,” Miss Bend said. “We want the 
children to be free in choosing their sub- 
jects and in interpreting them—in short, 
ve let the children do what they want to 
do. 

“The instructor suggests a topic for 
each class and leads a discussion to 
a out the children’s knowledge and 
imagination. We try to keep the subjects 
related to the children’s own lives by 
choosing something that they know 
about. Usually we suggest familiar ob- 
jects or animals, such as boats, houses, 
dogs or horses, although sometimes when 
we want imaginations to get a real work- 
out we ask the youngsters to paint fan- 
tastic things. Once they painted their 
ideas of how tiny insects would look en- 
larged, and we got some gorgeous red, 
yellow and green ants and flies that 
averaged about one and a half feet 
long.” 

The children are free to make their 
own interpretation of the subject by 
painting things they have seen in life or 
visualized from reading books. With 
boats suggested as a subject in all the 
classes, the paintings included lopsided, 
nondescript sailboats and steamboats by 
the little tots, while the junior high 
school groups produced battleships, 
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Chinese sampans and decorated Viking 
ships. 

The instructions are suggestive instead 
of definitive. After the subject has been 
chosen and discussed at length, the chil- 
dren are free to represent it however 
they wish. As soon as ideas come into 
their minds they dive right in with brush 
and paint—they are practically never 
urged to make pencil sketches first. The 
usual result is a large object or two 
painted somewhere near the center of the 
paper. Then the teacher starts another 
suggestive conversation and leads the 
child to fill in the empty spaces with a 
background related to the subject. In 
this way the youngsters learn the ele- 
ments of composition. “The instructor 
never touches the painting,” Miss Bend 
emphasized. “His job is to make the 
children’s minds work, to stimulate them 
to think and interpret for themselves.” 


Sculpture classes are conducted like 
the painting classes, with circus parades, 
children at play or animals as subjects. 
“Children usually follow through with 
their ideas better in clay than in paint,” 
Miss Bend said. “They can actually 
push the clay around and mold it with- 
out the problems in perspective which 
always confront them when they try to 
represent an object on the flat surface 
of paper.” 

The three-hour Saturday morning 
classes are divided with one and a half 
hours of painting and one and a half 
hours of sculpture, to give the children 
variety and to keep their interest. Addi- 
tional children’s classes are held after 
school, with a regular series of morning 
classes during the summer vacation pe- 
riod. Thirty is set as a limit for class 
size so that each child can have the indi- 
vidual instruction he needs. Painting 
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and sculpture compose the program for 
most of the classes for children between 
the ages of six and fourteen, while high 
school groups advance to include craft 
work, linoleum block printing, fashion 
design and other art methods. 

“We don’t take any children younger 
than six,” Miss Bend said, “not because 
they aren’t old enough to paint and work 
with clay, but because we haven’t the 
staff to take off coats, caps and mittens 
and give them the required attention 
while they are here.” 

“Children like to look at art exhibits, 
and we supplement our instruction with 
displays in a special children’s gallery 
here at the Center,” Miss Bend ex- 
plained. “The instructors take the 
classes through the gallery, and regard- 
less of the type of exhibit, the children 
are invariably more interested than the 
usual adult.” 

In addition to the development of 
artistic skill, the art work accomplishes 
another purpose in providing fun for 
leisure hours and giving the children an 
outlet for imaginative and artistic ex- 
pression. 

A roughly modeled clay figure of a 
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girl on a tricycle which stands on Mj 
Bend’s desk is a symbol of how the ay 
classes can help maladjusted childre 
find an interest in life and a chance fj 
the expression of their personalities, 

The figure, one of the best exampl 
of children’s art produced in Miss Bend; 
classes, was modeled by a thirteen-yeay! ‘ 
old girl who had been a problem child x 
the center. “This girl,” Miss Bend said, 
“had a very unfortunate family back 
ground. She was living with her grand. g 
mother, her father was in the Minnesoty 
state penitentiary for life and he 
mother, who was divorced and remarried, 
lived in California. The girl was surly 
and bad tempered when she first came 
here, but developing her skill in art gave 
her an interest in life and put her on ar 
equal footing with normal children. Som 
of the instructors arranged for a nev 
home for her, and now we hardly recog- 
nize her as the same girl who first cam. 
to the classes. She is doing beautiful, 
work, and last week when an instructor 
was ill, I put her and another girl in 
charge of a class of thirty smaller chil-f; 
dren. They did a fine job of teaching 
and kept order throughout the clas 
period.” ) 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE ADVISOR OF AN V 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNCIL 


HELEN ALTSCHUL 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Upon being asked to advise an ele- 
mentary school council, one is apt to 
experience a bewilderment as to exactly 
shat the role of the advisor is to be. 
Indeed, it cannot be a universally set 
role; yet certain principles or suggestions 
gleaned from the experiences of others 
may help one in thinking through his 
own relationships more clearly. 

The following suggestions based on 
the experience of the writer are shared 
with the hope that they may have some 
value: 

1, Advise—don’t teach or preach. The 
council meeting should not be just an- 
other formal class, but a place where 
free expression of thoughts and beliefs 
should be encouraged. Pupils are quick 
to sense the difference between advice 
and preaching. Practice the subtle art 
of guiding and directing without coerc- 
ing. Act as a regular council member 
tho has a right to express opinions and 
vote, not as a dictator who forces his 
opinions on others. 

2. Avoid taking a conspicuous part 
in the actual meetings. Allow the stu- 
dents to be the center of attraction. 
Don’t talk so much that you monopolize 
the meeting, and the council becomes your 
creation rather than the pupils’. This 
is hard to do, especially when things are 
evidently going astray, but is rewarding 
in terms of educational values if success- 
fully accomplished. Remember that you 
have the floor only when the president 
recognizes you. Be on the sidelines, but 
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be alert to utilize in genuine guidance the 
thoughts, actions, energies, and capa- 
bilities of the council members. Your 
turn will come. Wait for it! 

3. Have both general and specific aims 
of the council in mind. The students 
must be as aware of them as you are. 
Remember that the “chief objective in 
citizenship activities is to develop a 
pupil’s sensitiveness to and a realization 
of his duties and obligations as a citi- 
”” It is your responsibility as ad- 
visor to change the specific aims for 
which you are working as the students 
advance and to help create and take ad- 
vantage of situations or experiences 
through which they may learn. 

4. Be able to suggest worthwhile ac- 
tivities which the council can do and will 
enjoy doing. These activities should be 
on the pupils’ own level and must not be 
too difficult. They should be graded and 
increase in scope as the students increase 
in ability and self-reliance. Many coun- 
cils fail because the activities engaged in 
are too comprehensive and mature for 
elementary school pupils. 


zen 


5. Arouse and maintain interest and 
pupil participation by helping pupils 
plan a definite, worthwhile program. 
Meet with the directing committees and 
officers at least once before each meeting 
so that every council meeting will carry 
forward the larger aims and work of the 
group. 

6. Appreciate the value of the coun- 
cil’s work. If you think it is worthless, 


1Roemer, J., Allen, C. F., and Yarnell, D. A.: Basic Student Activities, Silver, Burdett and Co., Chicago, 1985; 
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the members will think so, too. To make 
the council an effective part of the 
school, it must have a regular place in 
the school’s program and some stated 
authority. If the council actually exists 
in name only, the students will adopt an 
indifferent attitude which will be disas- 
trous for the effective continuation of the 
council. 

7. Help pupils secure the best people 
possible for the various offices. This 
can be done with the co-operation of 
the faculty who can use part of English 
or other class periods to discuss quali- 
fications of leaders and the necessary 
requirements for office-holding before 
actual elections are held. 

8. Respect pupil choices when they 
are made after deliberation even though 
you think they are wrong choices. If 
you have acted your role and suggested 
various factors to be considered, and 
the members, after discussing all sides 
of the question, decide in a way different 
from your ideas, there is nothing to do 
but carry out the will of the majority. 
(This, of course, holds good only if the 
decided action is not harmful to any 
group or individual.) You can, how- 
ever, as a member of the council, bring 
up the matter again at some future 
meeting if you have any new evidence to 
suggest for discussion. 

9. Let the students make some mis- 
takes. The lesson they learn from try- 
ing something that doesn’t work may do 
them more real good than all the words 
the advisor may use. If the advisor 
attempts to tell them continually what 
is right and what is wrong, the students 
may come to resent her as anyone does 
when he is constantly talked to in a 
moralizing manner. 


10. Have only as many meetings as 
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necessary. If they are too few or too 
many in number, pupils’ interest may not 
be stimulated properly, and the counej 
will die either for lack of nourishment 
or from over-feeding. It is a good plan 
to have one meeting every two weeks 
unless there is a special emergency upon 
which the president will call the meet. 
ing. 

11. Have enough members in the 
council so that it will be a true repre 
sentative organization. If the member. 
ship is either too large or too small, 
there will be difficulty in getting the 


work done capably. In a small six-yearf. 


elementary school of about three hu- 
dred students, the following set-up has 
proved workable: grades 1 and 2, 2 rep- 
resentatives from each class; grades 3 
and 4, 4 representatives from each class; 
grade 5, 6 representatives; grade 6, 10 
representatives. One representative from 
each of the other organizations in the 
school is added, bringing the total men- 
bership to about thirty-five. 

It might be advisable in a very large 
school to have two sections of the student 
council—one composed of primary pu: 
pils, and the other of intermediate ones. 
These could meet separately and hold 
joint meeting when feasible. 

12. Emphasize in every possible way 
the co-operative aspects of the council 
The students must realize that although 
the principal has the final say in school 
matters, every individual child and 
teacher shares in the development and 
progress of the school and has responsi- 
bilities and obligations as a member of 
the school society. 

13. Keep the faculty and the principal 
as well as the pupils informed as to what 
is going on in the council. Arrange for 
the council leaders and representatives to 
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AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNCIL 


make complete reports to all the classes 
after each meeting. Use a bulletin board 
for “Council News” displays. If there 
jsa school publication, set aside a column 
or a page in it for “Council Doings.” 
14. Remember that time works won- 
ders. Don’t hurry the students to see 
things and make decisions that you as 
an adult comprehend more quickly. They 
must be given time to clarify ideas and 
experiences for themselves. Patience is 
a virtue that an advisor must exercise. 
15. Realize that building character 
is one of the most difficult kinds of edu- 


cation, that results are slow to come, 
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may not be permanent when they do 
come, and that it is a type of work in 
which you are bound to become disheart- 
ened occasionally. There will be set- 
backs which may cause you to doubt the 
value of your work and want to give it 
up. At times like these the advisor needs 
to see again the more basic goals and 
values with which she is working. 
Enthusiasm, willingness to learn, to 
take suggestions, to try out new things, 
to take advantage of every opportunity, 
and to keep an open mind to which new 
information and ideas may come are the 
primary requisites of a good advisor and 
will help her fill the role more effectively. 
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THE WAR 





Wuuam T. Metcuior, Special Editor 


PractTicaLLty SPEAKING 


Among the problems lying on the 
doorsteps of the American school are 
two major obligations of our nation: 
(1) care of the out-of-school children 
whose mothers are engaged in work out 
of the home; (2) the maintenance and 
extension of existing opportunities for 
that forgotten person—the rural child. 
Those responsible for school provision 
and conduct (teachers, administrators, 
supervisors, patrons, and citizens) may 
interpret these as already cared for in 
routine duty, but many will welcome the 
challenge to make added effort in two 
neglected areas of education. The very 
nature of the national and world emer- 
gency demands action for scrapping 
waste, salvaging the proved and tested, 
creating the reserve for the future; in 
short, for applying the results of scien- 
tific discovery and experimentation on a 
country-wide scale in an appropriate 
setting of nation-wide plans. We are 
therefore making but casual reference 
to hitherto introduced national pro- 
grams, and are devoting our major dis- 
cussion this month to these 
problems. 


two 


Tue Rvurat Cuitp 


Marsh, C. S., The Rural Child in the 
War Emergency. 'The Committee on 
Rural Education, 5835 Kimbark, Chi- 
cago, October, 1942. 37pp. 10c. 

Here is a readable, carefully planned, 
comprehensive and significant statement 
of the major problems facing rural 
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schools and rural people. It is based 
on the stenotype record of the Confer. 
ence on the Rural Child and The War 
Emergency, and the conference spirit ip- 
terpreted by Mr. Marsh, who prepared 
the bulletin for the American Counel 
on Education and the Committee of! 
Rural Education. 


workers, and the food essential tofpare 
victory. 

Each section of the report concludes 
with recommendations regarding such 
fundamental factors as the purposes of 
the school, maintenance of existing op-[(15 
portunities in length of term, ae 
tation facilities, health and sanitation,}We 
supervision, and minimum instructional 
services. The recommendations include 
the following: 

A. Teach the school child these four} 
things: How to save, avoid waste, andy 
make the best use of food, materials, 
and money; the importance of health ‘ 
to efficient living and service and how to 
cultivate better health habits; the ideal 
of personal efficiency and continued at: 
tendance as a means to this end; ant 
how to live and work cooperatively. fF 

B. Lead the community to: See thefy, 
need for planned transportation, school 
housing, and for securing qualified 
people to meet teacher  shortages:}’ 
arrange for certification and employ-} 
ment of emergency teachers; choos pf 
those who have taught more recently;} 

















pmove such artificial barriers as marri- 
prohibitions to teaching; permit 
de latitude in shifting to courses other 
han those for which persons seem to be 
fained; provide “refresher” courses for 
mergency teachers; interpret phases 
sf wartime programs to the community ; 
bel and serve as a “supplementary fac- 
ity’ demand that work experience for 
pils be true educational experience by 
fying up school and work life; realize 
that “back to normalcy” is out of tune 





















.fyith school policies and administration. 
It should be used as a basis of study for 


The Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., can supply the following: 


he Issues Involved (10c); Together 
We Serve (15c) ; Safeguarding Democ- 
facy through Adult Civic Education 
(10c) ; Guidance Program for Rural 
High Schools (10c). 

_ Additional pamphlets related to this 
problem are: 

| Day, Leah, A Study of the Young 
hild in Sixty-seven One-Teacher 
Schools: Extract of doctorate disserta- 
tion: Syracuse University. (50c.) 

| Commission to Study the Organiza- 
ion of Peace, Toward Greater Freedom- 
Problems of War and Peace, 8 West 
‘ortieth Street, New York, N.Y. (10c.) 
dj Federal Security Agency, Physical 
s;|Fitness Through Physical Education, 
,-| Victory Corps Series No. 2, U.S. Office 
- of Education, Washington, D. C., free. 


if Kirkpatrick, E. L., Guideposts for 
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Rural Youth. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education. $1.00. 

Doyle, D. C., Rural Youth in Action. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education. $2.50. 


Day Care or CHILDREN 


Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Standards for Day Care of 
Children of Working Mothers. Children 
in Wartime No. 3, Bureau Publication 
284, February, 1942, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 10c. 

Every person responsible for any 
form of child care and development 
should study this clear and detailed out- 
line of the essentials of good service in 
the care of children in groups, in the 
home, in the foster family. The pamph- 
let is the result of the conference on Day 
Care of Children of Working Mothers, 
called by the Children’s Bureau, August, 
1941. Specialists in welfare, guidance, 
family life, nutrition, child development, 
and education served on the conference. 
Attention of our readers is called to 
the fact that the Children’s Bureau has 
available many publications dealing with 
the care and feeding of infants and 
young children. Most of these are free. 


Scuoots at War 
A Handbook of War Savings School 
Assembly Programs, now being dis- 
tributed by the Education Division of 
the War Savings Department, U.S. 
Treasury Department, contains new ma- 
terial that will be welcomed by pupils, 
teachers, and citizens on war savings 

committees. 

Victory Corps 
From the Office of Education comes 
Physical Fitness through Physical Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps. The con- 
tent of this bulletin is “directed definitely 
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toward the conditioning of high school 
students for service in the armed forces 
and industry and agriculture.” The ob- 
jectives sought are strength, endurance, 
stamina, and bodily coordination ; physi- 
cal skills that will be of direct value and 
use in the armed forces, agriculture, do- 
mestic services, commerce, industry, and 
other essential occupations. Items in- 
cluded are selection of pupils for 
participation, initiating the program, 
adaptations in local schools, and activi- 
ties for boys and girls. 

Advantages of such a program are 
the emphasis on outdoor work, the use 
of easily obtained or constructed equip- 
ment, and the awareness that will arise 
concerning physical tone and unfitness. 
It would be tragic if such a course is 
not accompanied by instruction in 
healthy living. Many principles long 
supported by leaders are introduced; 
an example is the emphasis on participa- 
tion by all instead of the use of elim- 
ination contests. 

It is the opinion of this reviewer that 
more emphasis should have been placed 
on the description of such integrating 
activities as over-night and week-end 
camping expeditions, the long hike, and 
so forth. It must be remembered that 
in a democracy there is plenty of space 
for education conforming to reasoned 
discipline but none for regimentation 
which is purposeless from the standpoint 
of the learner. 


Exir Generat Epucation? 


Educational Policies Commission, 
N.E.A., What the Schools Should Teach 
in Wartime, January, 1943 (10c); A 
War Policy for American Schools, Feb- 
ruary, 1942: Washington, D.C., 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W. 
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A year ago in the latter bulletin met 
Educational Policies Commission |isdqgt® 
as of first concern to the schools qgdist 
following eleven groups of  activitiegy gt 
Training workers for war industriggcett 
and services; producing goods aypiigh 
services needed for war;  conseryigg i 
materials by prudent consumption ang" 
salvage; helping to raise funds to finangs "4 
the war; increasing effective power Is g 
correcting educational deficiencies; prj 
moting health and physical efficiency cei 
protecting the ideals of democracff ust 
against war hazard; teaching the issuegg on 
aims, and progress of the war angst 
peace; sustaining the morale of chilis 
dren and adults; maintaining intelligen 
loyalty to American Democracy. co 

This bulletin was at the time of it&an 
enunciation and still remains one of th ro 
best statements of school objectives. If at 
gave brief discussions of policies an 
procedures to be used in carrying of , 
these activities. However, its advei§, 
did neither still or diminish the rising j 
wail of “What do you want us t@, 
teach?” t 

Now, one year later, the Commissio 
presents What the Schools Should Teach ¢ 
in Wartime. And not a minute too soon 
for the speed with which teachers ant 
other school personnel have taken ovej 
the handling of stamp sales, salvag 
campaigns, and registration and ration 
ing programs suggests that unless some 
thing happens, research specialists wi 
have to be looking for the schools of 
this country in scrap piles. Undoubted| 
our schools have gone to war—to win 
and to expend traditional materials whe 
necessary! Will they sacrifice indi 
pensables? That is the question. 

To implement the objectives the Com 
mission proposes “some important ele 
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nents” of an “all-out” for victory pro- 
gram in education. For convenience in 
jiscussion, students are classed into two 
groups : older students “who will almost 
certainly be involved in the war as 
fighters or full-time workers in essential 
industries and services,” and younger 
¢udents “who will not be so directly 
and completely involved unless the war 
is greatly prolonged.” 

The program for the latter group re- 
ceives a scant two pages. “Education as 
ysual” is its keynote with some emphasis 
on neglected areas such as community 
service, geography, the arts, and ideal- 
im in history. 

The remaining twenty-seven pages are 
concerned with what are termed the “life 
and death” needs of today and tomor- 
row, minus “many cherished and valu- 
able educational activities.” 

The main criterion for choosing and 
ordering the elements of the school pro- 
gram, it is advised, is that when sub- 
jected to the evaluation, “Does this 
activity have a greater wartime value 
than any other which can possibly be 
provided or devised?” the answer is in 
the affirmative. 

The following subjects are discussed 
with varying degrees of thoroughness, 
helpfulness, and traditional emphases: 
pre-induction training; occupational 
guidance and counseling; occupational 
trainng; mathematics and science; lan- 
guages; health and physical education; 
home economics; the arts; character 
education; preparation for college in 
wartime, work and work experience, and 
citizenship education. 

Some will not like the chilling tone of 
inevitability which runs through the re- 
mainder of the bulletin but all may profit 
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by this realistic approach to the prob- 
lem. As is true with the majority of the 
emergency materials issued up to this 
the bulletin could have been 
strengthened by descriptions of pos- 
sible educational procedures and ma- 
terials as they function to meet pro- 
duction and consumption—locally, na- 
tionally, internationally—and to give 
“drive” to guidance and educational mo- 
tives and achievements. 

One of the commendable features is 
the bibliography limited to one reference 
in each field. In our opinion, the bul- 
letin is also valuable in that it extends 
more definitely the meanings presented 
in both A War Policy for American 
Schools and Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy, with which all “School People 
Alert” are by this time well acquainted. 

We do feel that more of a point 
could be made in emphasizing the fact 
that anything important to do in peace- 
time living is also important in wartime 
living. For example, health instruction 
and service, recreation, and nutritional 
education should reach all students and 
into all homes. Music and the arts can 
be patriotic and at one and the same 
time promote “pleasure, self-expression, 
emotional and spiritual development, and 
recreation.” One wonders if the com- 
mittee is still in that group who think 
of the arts as being outside the stream 
of life instead of being part and parcel 
of the stream! 

Another interesting report which will 
assist school faculties and patrons in 
clarifying and strengthening school war 
policies, is found in the Educational 
Research Bulletin for December 10, 
1942, which reports the conclusions 
drawn at the conference on Human De- 
velopment in Wartime. 
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TEACHERS AND THE War Errort 


The most important jobs which 
teachers are doing in the war effort will 
never be recor ed in neat statistics. 
We'll never know the sum of the morale 
building, or the amount of democracy 
being taught, or the total of the under- 
standing and sincerity which teachers 
are giving to their experiences with 
children. 

However, the statistics for the more 
calculable items of the work which 
schools are doing are impressive. The 
American schools must provide pre-in- 
duction training for two million or more 
high school boys who will soon be in the 
armed forces. The schools have already 
trained upwards of four million workers 
in the vital skills of the war industries, 
and must keep that stream flowing. The 
schools were responsible last year for 
169,000 acres of victory gardens, which 
contributed substantially to postpone- 
_ment of the food shortage, and they will 
plant thousands of additional acres this 
spring. The President of the United 
States has called for a summer vacation- 
time army of farm workers from the 
schools. Recruits for this force are now 
being prepared for that duty. Teachers 
and pupils last year were responsible 
for the sale of $81,000,000 worth of war 
stamps and bonds. They made a half 
million model airplanes at the urgent 
request of the air forces. Teachers had 
already devoted 38,000,000 hours to 
wartime rationing and selective service 
duties before they began to issue War 
Ration Book II. 
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This is a record of which we may bf, 
proud. ¥ 


‘at 
Movies ror LEaRNeErs s 
S01 


Wartime activities and wartime pio 
sponsibilities are portrayed by the Gov.) 
ernment films now being produced ani} 
distributed by the Bureau of Motin 
Pictures of the Office of War Inform.[¥¢ 
tion. These films are being seen by nij-pbil 
lions of Americans in schools, clubs, fac-}t0 
tories, and community rallies. The films}t@ 
16 mm. sound pictures, can be obtainelfi' 
from film agencies throughout the coun-}!@ 
try. There is no rental charge but dis}#5 
tributors may make a “service” charg} 0 
of 50 cents for the first subject and 2 
cents for each additional subject in- 
cluded in a single shipment. 

A list of 180 of these films, produced)” 
by various agencies of the United States 
Government, is now available in a nev 
OWI publication, A List of U.S. War 
Information Films. 


Youtu Looks at Topay anp Tomorrow 


For an authentic and encouraging 
picture of the youth of our country, you 
are referred to “The Fortune Survey of 
Public Opinion” in the November 
and December issues of Fortune Mage 
zine. It demonstrates that the nation’s 
ten million high-school students have 
definite ideas on issues in a world at 
war. They are idealistic, but they face 
realities. Their opinions are surprisingly 
enlightened and intelligently liberal. 

Reprints of the survey report are 
available without charge. Write the 
General Manager, Fortune, Time and 
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Life Building, Rockerfeller Center, New 
York City. 
— SumMER CONFERENCE 
; The Department is making plans for 
wo summer conferences for 1943—one 
at the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, and the other at Pennsylvania State 
 refCollege. Watch for further information. 
Gov} 


1 and 
fotin, If we are not to hold national con- 


orma-frentions for the duration, the responsi- 
y mij-pbility of individual members and national 
, fa.feommittees becomes increasingly impor- 
film:jtant. For the past year, the Depart- 
ainei pent has had a committee which, for 
coun-flack of a better term, has been known 
t dipas the Research Committee. The duty 
arg? of this group is to bring to the attention 
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of the Executive Committee those prob- 
lems which are most in need of further 
study by individuals or groups qualified 
to investigate them. The recommenda- 
tions of the Research Committee may 
thus lead to studies to be published as 
articles in the journal, pamphlets, year- 
books or other media. 

This committee needs your help. If 
members of this group are to recommend 
studies which will help you meet your 
problems, they need to know what your 
problems are. Please send statements of 
problems to the chairman of the Re- 
search Committee, William Alexander, 
School of Education, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Rutu CunnincHam 


Executive Secretary 
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Editor, Lois Corrry Mossman in 


Hoyer, Louis P. and Hay, Charles K. Serv- 
ices to the Orthopedically Handicapped. 
A Report of a Study Made Under the 
Auspices of the Trustees of the Widener 
Memorial School for Crippled Children 
and the Board of Public Education 
School District of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia: Privately printed, 1942. 115 pp. 
50 cents. 


Philadelphia already had the Martin 
Orthopedic School. Then in 1941 the 
Widener Memorial School for Crippled 
Children was made available. The Board 
of Education decided that a study should 
be made of education for the orthopedic- 
ally handicapped. The Trustees of the 
Widener School provided the funds. In 
the course of developing the study 
school systems and agencies working 
with the orthopedically handicapped 
were visited throughout the United 
States. This booklet is the result. 

The book is valuable to all interested 
in having the schools serve the needs of 
this class of people. The recommenda- 
tions made throughout are brought to- 
gether in an excellent brief summary at 
the close, which will be very helpful in 
checking such work in other school sys- 
tems. 

It is interesting to note in these 
recommendations the ear-marks of a 
very progressive school. For example: 
“The elementary school teacher should 
retain her group for at least two years 
in order to promote a program based 
on intimate knowledge of each pupil.” 

Also: “A complete record should be 
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ar’ 
kept in order to carry on a more eff-(ead 
cient guidance program.” t 
The book is well illustrated with pic. Jost 
tures of the children engaged in various phil 
activities. L.C.M. 
& 


Koopman, G. Robert, Miel, Alice, and Mis. 
ner, J. Paul. Democracy in School dd-fidu 
ministration. New York: D. Appleton} 
Century Company, 1943. 330 pp. $2.95) 


This is a book that is a challeng: fite 
Many sincerely believe that democracy 
in administration is a veritable contra hi 
diction. Administration in its very na-fhe 
ture is authoritative, they say. The 
power of carrying things into executionie 
is of necessity vested in one man, or at 
best in a few. The thing to be done iff 
ad-ministered to the total group. Its 
of course dictating, not necessarily uf 
pleasant, but it is the final word offpi 
authority. Otherwise the situation or} 
organization is not a going-concern. 

This book refutes this point of view 
and furnishes concrete data to prove 
the position which the authors hold. 
Some readers will feel that the data arf 
very convincing. Some no doubt wilf 
feel that it is wishful thinking, that the 
authors hoped it was as effective af 
they pictured it. 


The purpose of education is here dif- 
ferently conceived. The usual interpre 
tation is that “we go to school to lear’ 
a very definite specific subject matter 
consisting of reading, writing, and arithp ' 
metic, with some additional things which 











sake the learning more interesting. Not 

, do these authors see it. 

»The purpose of education is to de- 
__ lop cooperative, sensitive, sympathetic 

jividuals. The process must make for 

bmocratic socialization of all the 

arners, must develop a concept of 
efi. eadership which is measured in terms 
the amount and quality of leadership 
sstered in all administrators, teachers, 
iidren, students, and community 
Jults, and develop types of participa- 
on that promote this growth as sym- 
Mis- athetic, cooperative, sensitive indi- 
4d-fiduals on the part of all. This is the 
eton- bp rpose of education. 
2.25.5 The authors set forth some very defi- 
nge, pte proposals, patterns if you please, 
to how this can be accomplished 
rough democratic administration. 
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Pic. 


ious 


racy 


itra- 
‘na-Phese proposals are not to be copied 
Thepat serve as illustrations of the thing 
itinfley are proposing. Each community 
yr atfiust work out its own pattern of or- 
ne ganization but it must provide re- 


It ifponsible participative experiences where 
-un-fach has the opportunity for leadership 
d offbich fosters leadership in the others. 

n or ‘The illustrations are from many 
mn. fhools scattered over the country, but 
viewe Treader comes to feel the most con- 
icing illustrations come from the per- 
hold mal experience of the authors. These 
, avptal illustrations constitute a body of 
wilfdence too significant to be passed 
t thefer lightly. It may be that they fur- 
sh evidence that democracy in educa- 
nis practicable and sound. 

The book includes very helpful chap- 
rprep’s “A Plan for Faculty Organiza- 
ann’fP» “The Role of the Teacher in Ad- 
stter, inistration,” “Faculty Participation,” 
srith tudent Participation,” and “Partici- 
rey ition of Community Adults.” 
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In the closing chapter the theory un- 
derlying the practice presented is given. 
It is summed thus: 


1. The substitution of group control for 
individual control. 

2. The implementation of purposes 
through appropriate internal organ- 
ization. 

3. The utilization of group reactions in 
administration of education. 

4. The facing of social realities. 

5. The building of an organization broad 
enough to guarantee flexibility. 

6. The building of an organization func- 
tional enough to protect the teacher's 
energies. 

7. Provision for the needs of all groups 
simultaneously. 

8. Continuous appraisal as a guarantee 
of progress. 

9. Cooperation as a residue of a great 
variety of group activities. 

10. Participation as an aid to learning. 

11. Community improvement through a 
dynamic functional curriculum. 

12. The abolition of administrative ve- 
toes, reservations, and sacred preroga- 
tives. 

May the book prove as challenging as 

the reviewer thinks it is. L.C.M. 
& 
NotEs 


The school district of Philadelphia 
has issued a bulletin of twenty-four 
pages entitled, The School, the War, 
and Democracy, The Report of the 1942 
Workshop. 


The American Library Association 
has published a bulletin by Esther L. 
Bohman and Josephine Dillon entitled, 
The Librarian and the Teacher of Music. 
It contains fifty-six pages. 


War Jobs for Women is the title of 
a booklet of forty-eight pages issued by 
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the Office of War Information, Magazine 
Section. 


Opportunities in the United States 
Merchant Marine, a pamphlet, has re- 
cently come from the Federal Security 
Agency, United States Office of Edu- 


cation. 


Pamphlet No. 6 of Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series is entitled, What 










Democracy Means in the Elementy 
Schools. It is issued by the Office 
Education with a foreword by Comm: 
sioner Studebaker. . 


D. C. Heath & Company has quit 
recently published a book by Fred } 
Miller entitled, Fundamentals of Ely 
tricity, A Pre-induction Course. 
book is intended to be a first led 
course. It has 220 pages. 





